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ABSTRACT 


A GUIDED PLAN DESIGNED TO DEEPEN 
ONE’S INTIMACY WITH GOD 


by 

Madeline C. Henners 
United Theological Seminary, 2019 


Mentors 

Luther Oconer, PhD 
Andrew Sung Park, PhD 
Robert Sawvelle, DMin 


As a United Methodist clergy in the Rio Texas Conference, many clergy and laity within 
the UMC have not experienced a deep intimacy with God. I hypothesize that if 
individuals are taught about God’s invitation to intimacy and given tools for listening to 
God the individual will make progress in hearing God more personally. Through a 
Friday-Sunday retreat, followed by a thirty-day guided challenge, participants will 
deepen their intimacy with God and ability to hear God’s voice. 
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EPIGRAPH 


If we truly find Him, no one will have to tell us to be humble. No one need convince us 
our old natures are as filthy rags. As we truly find God, the things that are so highly 
esteemed among men will become detestable in our sight (Luke 16:15). 

What could be more important than finding God? . . . Find God, and once you 
have Him, determine to live the rest of your life in pursuit of His glory. 


-Francis Frangipane, Transformed in His Presence 



INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to test the effectiveness of a guided plan for 
increasing one’s ability to hear God’s voice and feel a deeper connection with God. No 
matter who we are, God invites us all to a deeper relationship where we can discern 
God’s voice. This ability is not for a select few but an open invitation for all God’s 
children, enabled through the Holy Spirit. Beyond Scripture alone, God’s voice can be 
heard in surprising ways, and this project seeks to guide participants into new encounters 
with God. 

Beginning with my own journey and ministry context, I will show the importance 
of personal surrender and intimacy with God in discerning one’s next steps. We will then 
examine a biblical foundation for intimacy with God through Moses’ encounters with 
God in Exodus 33 and Jesus’ teaching in Matthew 7:21-23. Next, John Wesley and his 
early influencers will demonstrate the growing hunger in Wesley for more with God 
which would impact his future ministry. Next, we will look at the topic of intimacy and 
hearing God’s voice from a theological perspective, exploring Christology, anthropology, 
pneumatology, the doctrine of God, and mystical theology. Furthermore, we will review 
various best practices from current leaders in this field. Finally, I will implement the 
project and analyze the resulting data. 

The project hypothesis is that if those who are participating complete this short¬ 
term guided plan, one will be able to identify God’s voice and express how his or her 
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relationship with God has deepened. It is hoped that one’s quality of prayer life will 
improve, as well as their desire to continue seeking God past the guided plan. My hope is 
that implementing this project will better equip clergy and laity to hear God’s voice and 
connect with God on a deeper level. 

Beginning on a Friday evening, the retreat will consist of five teaching sessions, 
as well as corporate worship and individual prayer and reflection time, concluding 
Sunday morning. Participants will be given a free devotion Bible, the New Living 
Translation, which will be the version used in the subsequent thirty-day guided challenge. 
After an introductory overview of the guided plan and participation expectations, the 
retreat will begin with corporate worship and praise. The first session will address God’s 
good and loving nature followed by God’s invitation to an intimate relationship. The next 
session will teach how Christ made a way for us to be in relationship and how we were 
designed to interact with God in this way. Finally, the closing two sessions will teach 
practical tools for hearing God’s voice and finding one’s secret place. Between sessions, 
there will be opportunities for worship, as well as solitude. 

Upon leaving the retreat, participants will be asked to complete a survey 
evaluating his or her progress after the teaching sessions, worship and time alone. In 
addition, they will be given the thirty-day guided challenge, a free journal and my contact 
information for any questions. After the completion of the entire challenge, they will be 
given a list of follow-up devotionals, as an opportunity to go deeper still. My expectation 
is that this retreat and thirty-day challenge guided plan will be easily replicable and 
transportable. Since the challenge can be implemented anywhere in the world, all one 
would need to do is travel to a retreat location and complete the challenge on their own. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Introduction 

My journey of faith is a story of miracles, turmoil, calling, rebellion, surrender, 
mercy, awakening, and revival. Many of my most powerful spiritual awakenings were the 
direct result of increased surrender and worship. God has never left my side, and with 
each step of my journey, God has drawn me closer helping to deepen my trust. Ordained 
in 2011,1 serve as an elder in the RIOTX Conference of the UMC and have been 
appointed in both large cities and rural settings. I have served as an intern at a large 
church in San Antonio, as well as an associate pastor for six years in Austin, and a solo 
pastor in the rural town of Luling, TX. 

The mission statement of the UMC is “. . . to make disciples of Jesus Christ for 
the transformation of the world.” 1 To accomplish this goal, clergy and laity are to 
proclaim the good news of Jesus Christ by exhibiting the love of God and neighbor. 2 And 
while this is a noble, healthy statement, many United Methodist churches find themselves 
in a works/righteousness model, seeking to earn holiness or goodness. There is a strong 


1 United Methodist Church (U.S.), The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 2012, 
ed. Marvin W. Cropsey (Nashville, TN: United Methodist Pub. House, 2012), 91. 

2 United Methodist Church (U.S.), The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 91. 
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emphasis on missional outreach; however, we are less skilled at fostering deep spiritual 
growth and maturity in our congregations. 

According to annually published statistical journals, the RIOTX Conference 
membership and participation fluctuate between steady and declining. At each annual 
conference gathering in Corpus Christi, Texas, the conference body hears reports to this 
effect. For every new church that launches there are at least two or three that close. While 
our missional outreach efforts remain strong, there is a lack of spiritual depth or 
discipleship training across the conference. There are few vibrant, Holy Spirit-directed 
churches in our conference. 

Therefore, my project will help laity and clergy within the RIOTX Conference go 
deeper in intimacy with God. By examining the biblical invitation for intimacy, the 
historic spiritual journey of John Wesley, and theological basis for intimacy with God, I 
hope to provide a solid foundation that it is not for a select few, but an invitation to all. 

As one grows closer to God, so does their commitment to God’s vision for their lives, 
helping to reinvigorate the declining impact of the RIOTX Conference. 

Context 


Early Methodism 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist movement, who lived from 1703— 
1791, envisioned a Christian community who sought after God’s own heart, reached out 
to the lowly and lost, and allowed God to transform one’s heart and soul fully. Early in 
his ministry he realized he was trying to create holiness through his own efforts and 
spiritual disciplines. After meeting a Moravian community aboard a ship, who were 
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singing praises amidst a raging storm, and later having his heart strangely warmed while 
listening to a reading of Martin Luther’s commentary on the Book of Romans, John 
Wesley’s life and faith would forever be transformed. He felt the conviction of the 
assurance of God’s grace and the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Wesley was a brilliant theologian, studying Greek, Latin and Hebrew. It seemed 
unfathomable to him that someone could be converted outside the walls of the church, 
but as doors began to close to him, and through the prompting of his friend George 
Whitefield, he took to the streets to preach the gospel to the forgotten and lost. Then, the 
miraculous began to happen: the Holy Spirit fell upon the hearers of his messages. 
Methodists became known as “enthusiasts” and “undignified” because of the unruly 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit. As Eddie Hyatt points out, some would jerk, dance, 
wail, cry, or laugh. 3 All of these expressions were unsettling to the English culture of 
discretion and moderation. However, it was out of Wesley’s hands. He would travel 
hundreds of thousands of miles on horseback sharing the gospel and good news about 
Jesus Christ, with the result that many lives were healed and delivered. 

He also actively worked to arrange the newly converted into small groups of 
accountability and support. Along with John Wesley’s preaching, he would bring to every 
town a system of organization for ongoing discipleship. While his friend Whitefield 
would focus on preaching, it would be the latter of Wesley’s strategies that spread his 
movement far and wide, giving it the longevity we still enjoy today. 


3 Eddie L. Hyatt, 2000 Years of Charismatic Christianity’ (Lake Mary, FL: Charisma House, 
2002 ), 102 . 
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Wesley’s movement would come to America first through lay people, and then 
through missionary clergy. Some of the prominent figures were Francis Asbury and 
Thomas Coke. They, along with many others, would continue the vibrant Holy Spirit 
movement across America. Also labeled undignified enthusiasts, the movement was 
powerful and undeniable. However, as intellectualism took hold in America, it became 
increasingly unpopular to exhibit the manifestations of the Holy Spirit, and the revival 
began to suffer. Eventually, those who remained connected to the Holy Spirit’s 
movements would be pushed outside of Methodism entirely. By the nineteenth century, 
the Holiness Movement and Pentecostal movement had emerged. 

The Rio Texas Conference of the United Methodist Church 

In 1968, the Evangelical United Brethren Church and the Methodist Church 
became the United Methodist Church. 4 The Rio Grande Conference and Southwest Texas 
Conference became part of the UMC. It would take another forty-seven years for these 
two conferences to become one, although they overlapped geographically. 

The RIOTX Conference combined these two previously independent conferences. 
The Rio Grande Conference, a predominately Spanish language conference, united with 
the larger Southwest Texas Conference on January 1, 2015. 5 The Rio Grande Conference 
traces its history back to 1815 in the colonies of Texas, 6 while the Southwest Texas 
Conference has its roots in the establishment of the Rio Grande Mission Conference of 


4 United Methodist Church (U.S.), The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 11. 

5 Rio Texas Conference Journal: Come to the Waters (San Antonio, TX: Rio Texas Conference of 
the United Methodist Church, 2015), 333. 


6 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 2. 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church South in 1858. 7 Both of these conferences would 
transform and shift independently from each other over the years, before eventually 
joining together. 

The RIOTX Conference is located in west, central and south Texas, spanning 
seventy-four counties and 380 worshipping communities. 8 With 123,699 members, 
worship attendance averages 38% of membership, or 47,505 persons. 9 Together, The 
RIOTX Conference is a diverse body, both ethnically and culturally, with members who 
are Caucasian (81%), Hispanic/Latino (13%), African American (3.5%), multiracial 
(1.4%), Asian (<1%), Native American (<1%), and Pacific Islander (<1%). While the 
membership ranges in ethnicities, the majority membership of the RIOTX Conference is 
Caucasian, middle-class, and over fifty years old. 10 There are more women members 
(57.7%) than men (42.3%) n and approximately 23,000 children and youth involved in 
program ministry, which is 18% of the total membership. 12 

There are a variety of urban, suburban and rural ministry settings. Many rural 
churches are struggling, with the exception of those located on the outskirts of an 
expanding suburbia or within commuting distance from an urban center. Urban churches 
are declining, as well. As the surroundings change over time they have become commuter 
churches. If a church in this setting has failed to adapt or incorporate their new 


7 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 3. 

8 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 333. 

9 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 333. 

10 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 333. 

11 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 333. 

12 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 337 and 385. 
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neighborhood demographic, many have found themselves at a crossroads decision - 
rebrand or close. 

The population of the region is becoming younger and younger, with more people 
moving to the area every year. Central and south Texas attracts people from all over the 
globe, moving to the area for employment opportunities and education. There is no 
shortage of young people in the area, and yet the RIOTX Conference congregations are 
getting older by the day. 

United Methodist churches within the bounds of the RIOTX Conference tend to 
be more impacted by the culture and less from seeking intimacy with God. This 
sentiment was expressed in the RIOTX Conference Mission Vitality Director’s Report, 
“Because the world has changed, the church must also change.” 13 One hopes the director 
was referring to the changing demographic of our area and not, as I suspect, changing 
with the culture. Without intimacy with God, it is difficult to discern the difference 
between our preferences, the culture’s impact, and the actual mission of the church. 

Regarding spiritual growth, there is low participation in small groups across the 
conference. While some churches facilitate discipleship very well, for others it is 
nonexistent. Many churches have vague membership pathways or discipleship 
expectations and training. The percentage of deeply committed Christians who have an 
intimate relationship with God, I would estimate to be no more than 5%. Below are 
results from a survey distributed to clergy, giving further insight into the spiritual health 
of their congregations. 


13 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 251. 
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Spiritual Maturity Survey Results 

Every year the RIOTX Conference distributes a comprehensive annual journal 
with reports and statistics detailing numerical growth, worship attendance, clergy 
salaries, etc. Information not contained within the document is a description of the 
spiritual depth or maturity of congregations and members. Therefore, I conducted a 
small-scale survey to gather information regarding the spiritual maturity of a range of 
churches. Of the 300+ clergy that were invited to participate, I received twenty-eight 
responses. The results were confirming and surprising. I asked the following questions: 

1. Where is your church located (Urban, Suburban, or Rural Area)? 

2. Please enter the average worship attendance of your congregation. 

3. Approximately how many people give their lives to Christ in your church per 
year? 

4. What percentage of your membership attend worship 3+ Sundays a month? 

5. What percentage are involved in a small group (other than Bible study or 
Sunday School)? 

6. What percentage are involved in an accountability group? 

7. What percentage would you consider spiritually mature? 

8. What percentage devote themselves to personal prayer? 

9. What percentage do you feel have an intimate relationship with God? 

10. What is the approximate population of your location (i.e. town or city)? 
Question three is a statistic reported to the annual conference, but it was included 

in the survey to obtain an idea of the health and outreach of the local congregations 
reporting. The RIOTX Conference lost a net total of 583 members in 2014. As people 
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move, die, or change churches, they are removed from the membership rolls. While there 
are new members joining from other United Methodist congregations and professions of 
faith, it was not more than those lost. 14 

Table 1. Survey of RIOTX Clergy Regarding Spiritual Health of Congregations 


01 

Q2 

Q3 

Q4 

Q5 

Q6 

Q7 

Q8 

Q9 

Q10 

Suburban 

150 

10 

75% 

25% 

>5% 

20% 

50% 

20% 

77,000 

Rural 

125 

5 

90% 

60% 

15% 

25% 

30% 

75% 

3,000 

Rural 

40 

2 

70% 

0% 

0% 

15% 

50% 

50% 

2,000 

Rural 

80 

5 

85% 

20% 

10% 

25% 

60% 

60% 

7,000 

Suburban 

225 

3-5 

75% 

30% 

- 

60% 

25% 

25% 

1,400,000 

Urban 

2500 

50 

50% 

20% 

>5% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

1,400,000 

Rural 

100 

2-3 

65% 

30% 

20% 

60% 

85% 

50% 

425 

Suburban 

525 

25 

75% 

50% 

25% 

15% 

15% 

15% 

12,600 

Rural 

65 

3 

90% 

26% 

4% 

10% 

45% 

60% 

30,000 

Rural 

165 

14 

68% 

40% 

35% 

40% 

65% 

72% 

1,300 

Rural 

160 

8 

75% 

33% 

25% 

50% 

75% 

50% 

22,000 

Suburban 

1500 

80 

75% 

10% 

1% 

10% 

20% 

15% 

150,000 

Suburban 

300 

3 

75% 

50% 

25% 

25% 

75% 

50% 

900,000 

Rural 

68 

3 

55% 

20% 

- 

25% 

25% 

25% 

1,700 

Suburban 

500 

3 

80% 

75% 

60% 

70% 

75% 

60% 

66,000 

Rural 

85 

1 

75% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

30% 

75% 

1,300 

Rural 

40 

1-2 

30% 

30% 

10% 

10% 

20% 

5% 

500 

Rural 

300 

6 

60% 

30% 

12% 

20% 

20% 

15% 

7,500 

Rural 

160 

16 

60% 

30% 

5% 

20% 

10% 

15% 

5,500 

Urban 

400 

14 

70% 

30% 

5% 

20% 

50% 

20% 

82,000 

Suburban 

265 

5-10 

75% 

50% 

50% 

65% 

80% 

80% 

1,400,000 

Rural 

120 

3 

80% 

0% 

0% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

7,000 

Rural 

900 

50 

40% 

60% 

25% 

40% 

40% 

40% 

22,000 

Rural 

85 

2 

90% 

0% 

0% 

60% 

- 

25% 

600 

Urban 

41 

1 

80% 

2% 

1% 

2% 

5% 

2% 

649,141 

Suburban 

435 

30 

- 

55% 

25% 

35% 

35% 

40% 

1,400,000 

Rural 

25 

- 

75% 

30% 

50% 

25% 

25% 

30% 

3,000 

Urban 

325 

- 

62% 

24% 

5% 

13% 

- 

6% 

102,000 


The majority of pertinent infonnation came from questions six through nine. 
However, I discovered infonnation I had not anticipated gathering. Of all the questions 


14 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 335 and 385. 
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asked, I expected numbers six and nine to be the lowest percentages, since it is not 
common to see a United Methodist member in an accountability group or spending 
consistent personal devotion with God, earnestly seeking greater intimacy. However, 
many of the clergy showed their congregations with a high percentage of intimacy, even 
higher at times than those who they considered spiritually mature. 

A key criterion of spiritual maturity is devotion and personal prayer with God, 
seeking to love God with all of one’s self. As I was tallying clergy responses, conflicting 
data was being reported, at least according to how I perceived the questions I presented. 
How could a congregation be a low percentage of maturity and a high percentage of 
intimacy with God? This led me to the conclusion that either the clergy themselves did 
not know what it means to have intimacy with God or they were desiring to cast their 
leadership in a favorable light. I had purposefully left the language clear, but not overly 
explained, which provided me additional insight into the definitions clergy had for such 
terms as “intimacy” and “maturity.” More than 50% of the responders over-estimated 
their congregation’s commitment to intimacy. 

The number also ran high for those who devote themselves to personal prayer. 
Since I purposefully did not give long explanations, we likely differ in our understanding 
of what it means to be “devoted” to personal prayer. In question eight, I did not say, 
“How many of your people pray on occasion?” I asked, “How many devote themselves to 
personal prayer?” (emphasis added). This was a careful choice of words, because devote 
means to dedicate, invest and commit to the frequent and consistent discipline of prayer, 
not just corporate, but personal. I have yet to serve or attend a United Methodist church 
where more than 50% are dedicated in that way. 
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There was also a discrepancy in eleven of the responses regarding spiritual 
maturity and intimacy with God. Eleven pastors marked their congregations as less 
spiritually mature than they are intimate with God. How can this be? In order to have a 
deep intimacy with God, one must be spiritually mature enough to recognize the need for 
it and pursue God with all that they are. How can one be more intimate with God, but less 
spiritually mature? Again, this points to the pastors not being able to appropriately 
identify what intimacy with God actually means. 

These results were concerning. If the clergy do not know what it looks like for a 
congregation member to be personally devoted to prayer and seeking a deeper intimacy 
with God, how can they lead or instruct others to do so? Another alarming side effect is 
that they may feel their congregation’s health is greater than it is, because the bar of 
expectation is well below our biblical model or mandate. Our Wesleyan heritage exhibits 
a great commitment to personal devotion, accountability and intimacy with God, and 
must be reclaimed in order to experience the life-transforming power of the Holy Spirit in 
our midst. 

Forgotten Purpose and Power 

Within the RIOTX Conference, very few congregations would self-identify as 
“charismatic” or focused on the gifts of the Spirit. It is rare for a congregation in this 
conference to have an active healing ministry, and if prayer ministry is present, it is most 
often a “wait and see” model, with minimal expectation that healing or deliverance could 
happen right then. There are few congregations who seek to demonstrate the power of 
God through signs and wonders or teach the supernatural gifts of the Holy Spirit. Some 
have new members take a spiritual gifts inventory but remove the supernatural character 
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of the gifts. Words of knowledge become intellectual giftedness, prophecy becomes 
calling people to social justice, and the discernment of spirits becomes possessing human 
wisdom or intuition. 

Worship services are traditional, contemporary, or blended. There is little room 
for flexibility in the service, which typically lasts an hour. The message is the central 
focus, with little to no ministry time incorporated into the service, as seen in charismatic 
churches. 

As a Conference, we have drifted from our heritage of accountability, Holy Spirit 
manifestations, spiritual disciplines and evangelism. Instead, we have focused on good 
works through missions and social justice. The latter are not bad, but they are meant to 
flow from a deep connection with God, not supersede it. In a report made to the RIOTX 
Conference by a prominent lay leader, it was stated, “Developing leaders and vitalizing 
congregations are what we do inwardly, so that we can better project the love and grace 
of God outwardly through our ministries. Ultimately, the fruit of all that we do is made 
evident through social justice that changes the world around us.” 15 This lay leader claims 
the main goal is social justice. 

However, the love of God is an end in itself; in fact, it is the first and foremost 
commandment. Loving God with all that we are and all that we have is fruit, which 
touches our neighbor but also should simply rest with God. Loving God is fruitful, not 
offering anything more than devotion. It is a strong foundation for any other actions 
pouring out of us. As Jesus tells us in John 15, when we are connected to him as the vine, 


15 Rio Texas Conference Journal, 256. 
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we are able to truly be fruitful, not the other way around. It is not our works that connect 
us to Jesus; it is our connection to Jesus that creates good works through us. 

Ultimately, the RIOTX Conference is poised in a location and time in history to 
have a great impact. Area cities are becoming more densely populated and younger by 
the day, as well as more diverse. If RIOTX Conference churches were to reclaim their 
rich heritage of charismatic revival, devotion to God, accountability, social holiness and 
grace, they could once again be a part of a powerful movement of God. May they one day 
again be called “enthusiasts” for the gospel. 

Ministry Journey 


Holiday Christians 

From a very young age, I can remember longing to go to church. My family was 
“Holiday Christians” at best, visiting twice a year at Easter and Christmas. This was not 
enough to appease my longing. I often asked my mother if we could go to church, 
knowing there was something missing in my life. In the spring of 1997, for the first time 
in history, a family visited church on Easter Sunday, after not attending before, and 
continued every Sunday after that. This unique family just so happened to be mine. Our 
days as “Holiday Christians” were over, and at the age of fifteen, I had finally found a 
church home. Wesley UMC had a strong youth group, and I immediately became 
involved. 

Although I finally belonged to a church family, I was followed by this darkness 
and loneliness. Every other youth seemed far ahead of me; I did not know any of the 
stories or answers to faith questions. In school, I was in the top 2% of my class, but at 
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church I was lost and without a clue. I was terrified to read or pray aloud, and I began to 
question if I would ever catch up. All of these worries were self-centered. I did not want 
to stand out and was desperately trying to fit in, but very little of my time was spent 
getting to know Jesus. 

Call to Ministry 

After attending and then later helping with a Chrysalis Emmaus Walk, I felt a 
stirring to become a pastor. I could not understand why God would call someone who 
feared praying and reading aloud, did not know any of the stories, and did not want to be 
different. After sharing my thoughts of ministry with my family and youth leaders, they 
all agreed: God was calling me into ministry. 

Once in college, I was a mixture of emotions. On the one hand, I thoroughly 
enjoyed my religion classes, learning more about the Bible and Christian history, and on 
the other, I battled with fear. The fear was complex, not only reflecting my lack of 
confidence in God’s call, but also desperation to be like everyone else. 

In my first year of seminary, I made some really good friends and finally worked 
in a local church. Before long, the school year was concluding and it was time to discern 
which fellowship congregation I would work for that summer. The fellowships were 
spread all over the country, but there was one church in my home conference that the 
placement team and I discussed. It was a self-proclaiming evangelical Methodist church 
in San Antonio, Texas, which could not have been a poorer match at the time. Since my 
theology and views were fairly liberal, both the placement team and I agreed this was not 
the church for me. After waiting a few weeks for the final decision, I finally heard back. 
Much to my surprise, I was headed to San Antonio, and I knew God must be up to 
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something. There was something God wanted me to learn or experience, because 
logically, my going there made no sense. 

Alamo Heights UMC in San Antonio was my first exposure to healing ministry 
and Holy Spirit driven discernment. God was planting a seed that would take another five 
or six years to sprout, but I experienced words of knowledge, praying for healing and 
expecting it to happen right then, and even a Pentecostal traveling evangelist. I had a 
great amount of respect for the pastoral team, seeing in them something I wanted: peace, 
expectation and reliance upon God. 

Once I returned to begin my second year of seminary, I continued to struggle with 
surrendering all of my heart and life to God. It would not be until the summer before my 
final year that I would fully surrender control over one of my biggest struggles, not 
wanting to be single my whole life. All of my female mentors were single and never 
married, and I did not want that to be me. One evening, I finally handed my fear over to 
the Lord and agreed to serve God however I was uniquely called, even if that meant 
singleness. It was a major breakthrough in my intimacy with God and growing trust, and 
one month later I would meet my future husband. 

Marriage, Job Loss, and Children 

Learning to surrender would serve me well when early in our marriage my 
husband lost his job. It would be eighteen months before he was hired once again as an 
architect, and during that eighteen months I not only grew closer to God, but so did my 
husband, as well as the two of us growing closer together. It was a time of deepening 
maturity and trust, preparing us for a much longer struggle ahead. 
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A few years after we were married we more actively planned to have children. 
Within a year we realized it was not as easy as we had thought. Five years later and still 
with no children, we began to wonder if children were in God’s plan for us. We handed 
our struggle over to God and submitted to God’s will for us as a ministry couple, but 
alongside that surrender, my heart began to harden to the prospect of children. This was a 
protective measure, instead of a true act of surrender; it would be easier, if the answer 
was “no,” to simply not want children in the first place. 

In our ninth year of marriage, David and I began to receive strange words of 
knowledge and prophecies regarding children. Over seven people, not knowing the 
others, have shared a prophecy that I was to be a mother. This was accompanied by 
several prophetic dreams my husband would have during that same time regarding 
children. God was speaking to us and seeking to renew our hope. This was a new way 
David and I were experiencing God’s communication. We began trusting God more than 
ever and seeking God in a deeper intimacy as a result. 

Ordination 

Going back to my fourth year of pastoral ministry, I was nearing my time of 
ordination as an elder in the UMC. At a clergy retreat in February of 2011, the Lord 
stirred me, and in the quiet of my room, I felt God ask me to spend the next 103 days 
until my ordination focused on God and my call. I was directed to Psalm 103, which 
speaks about giving all that you are to praise the Lord and how merciful God is to us. 
Every verse touched my heart, and I would frequently refer to it throughout the next 103 
days. 
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In addition to Psalm 103, God also asked me to make a commitment in three 
different areas of my life. Two were items of fasting: from watching television and from 
spending money on myself for the next 103 days. The other struck right at the core of one 
of my past fears, feeling different. God asked me to wear my pastoral nametag 
everywhere I went, even out to my birthday dinner. I understood the point perfectly; God 
wanted me to feel what it was like to be an authentic representative everywhere I went. 
There was no store or restaurant I would walk into and not be identified as set apart for 
God’s work. 

Those 103 days were a watershed moment that would prepare my heart for 
something even greater that God wanted to reveal later that summer. Not spending time 
in front of the television gave me more time with God. I never knew how many hours 
there were in the day until I turned that one bit of technology off. By the time I stood in 
front of my clergy peers in June, I felt spiritually prepared to make my vows as a pastor. 

Evangelical Awakening 

Later that July, the church gifted me with a month’s sabbatical. I was working 
sixty-five to seventy hours a week, but felt like it was all for nothing. No one was 
growing or changing. I thought this month at home was going to be a time of rest and 
detoxing from overload; it turns out God had something life-changing to show me. Until 
then, I had been liberal in my theology and practice. I believed in God’s Word, but it 
often confused me and I avoided some passages. I had strong convictions about certain 
issues, but avoided areas of Scripture that conflicted with my perspective. It was no 
wonder that few under my care were growing spiritually. 
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As I fasted from the culture and social media, I stayed at home to rest, pray, 
worship, and read God’s word. I was desperate for something true, that mattered, and 
God gave it to me. In that intimate space with God, I began to open my heart and mind in 
a deeper way than I had before. As I read through the Gospels, I felt the presence of God 
speaking to my heart and saying, “I need you to see what you’ve added that’s not here.” 
The weight of conviction was so heavy; I knew in that instant, there is truth that is not 
relative to each of us, or always changing with the times. God’s truth transcends any 
time, any culture, any generation, and any nation. 

On the aqua blue loveseat in my bedroom, I had an orthodox evangelical 
awakening, and my journey to discover and trust this truth began. I read passages, such as 
John 17, where Jesus is praying and asks God to help the disciples not be of the world 
and to be made holy by God’s truth. I had trusted the world’s wisdom above God’s, and 
God took the time to patiently and mercifully open my eyes to the transforming power 
that frees us from sin and turns us into new creations. I now daily surrender authority of 
my life to God and continue to seek after God’s ultimate truth, whatever the situation. 
When the Lord focuses in on your heart, even when it may be painful to look, it is 
glorious on the other side. 

Holy Discontent 

I began to pour myself into apologetics, firming up the foundations of my faith 
with scriptural and theological evidence. When you truly trust and believe God’s Word, 
you begin to realize there are discrepancies between the early church and how most 
churches function today. A little less than two years ago, my heart started to stir with holy 
discontent. I had this nagging feeling that there was meant to be more to this Christian 
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life than I was experiencing. Questions were rattling around in my head like, “Is this what 
Jesus had in mind for the church?” and “Are we really supposed be to doing even greater 
things than Jesus?” 

As the solo pastor, I am the one who plans our message series, and I taught in 
succession on the Holy Spirit, the teachings of John Wesley, and the Book of Acts. I 
found myself jealous for the movement of the Holy Spirit through the early church, with 
God’s power and evangelical mission in full force. I learned new aspects of John 
Wesley’s life in which he saw deliverances and radical healings. A statement would not 
leave my head; over and over it would rattle, “There is more!” I longed to discover the 
“more” my heart was crying out for, and soon God would answer. 

Charismatic Awakening 

In early December, I was looking on YouTube for testimonies of the miraculous 
in our day and country. I believed amazing things were happening around the world, far 
from me, but were they happening here? It was then that I came across a video by a man 
named Randy Clark. He was sharing healing and testimonies he had experienced first¬ 
hand. This was it! I could not get enough of hearing about God’s miraculous gifts 
happening today, even in America. God awoke my heart to a charismatic revival. It was 
like waking up to a whole new world, with new possibilities every time I discovered 
another person doing amazing work with God. 

A few weeks later, while scouring the Global Awakening website, I found a free 
conference in Colorado that January, called “The Stirring.” All I would need to do is pay 
for my plane ticket and my hotel stay; I called my husband, and he gave me the green 
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light. The next thing I knew, I was sitting front row center in an intimate worship space, 
wondering what was about to happen. 

The worship and teaching were wonderful, and next was the ministry time. Until 
then, I had rarely felt any swell of emotion at the Hispanic charismatic church, or in my 
own church. I was feeling disconnected and did not know how to open up. As the Holy 
Spirit ministered in the room, a well of emotion poured out of me. Tears streamed down 
my face; I finally had my much-needed breakthrough. 

Then a lady I had just met came over and shared a word she received from the 
Lord, “The Lord is singing a song over you, and he wants you to sing it back to him 
now.” I had never been told anything like this before, but trying not to over analyze what 
she said, I searched to see if there was a song I could hear, beyond the worship band. 
Then a phrase bubbled to the surface, “you are mine,” over and over again. It was set to a 
lovely melody, and I listened to myself sing, realizing God was saying those words over 
me. God was reminding me to whom I belonged, lovingly encouraging me and asking me 
to make the same claim back. God wanted me to sing, “you are mine,” in response. It was 
a covenantal moment, reminding me that although this quest for the miraculous was 
good, the ultimate truth and good news is that I belonged to God, the only king of my 
heart. 

In the days that followed, I started to feel tingling ah over my face, head, neck 
and shoulders. It was topical and would get stronger on my cheek at times, as if someone 
was placing his or her hand there. I felt swishes of wind go by me when no one was 
around or moving and the air conditioning was off. While Kayle Mumby was leading the 
ministry time, the temperature in the room increased by fifteen degrees in ten minutes, 
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causing the air conditioning to come on during the winter time in Colorado. However, the 
strongest moment of spiritual breakthrough came while I was lying on the floor, even 
though at the time I felt very little was happening. 

Committing to Going Deeper 

That evening at The Stirring Conference, I could not understand why some people 
were shaking and jolting, and I was only tingling, or why some people would fall out in 
laughter and drunkenness, and I remained fully composed. While lying on the floor 
during one of the ministry times, I cried out to God in my heart for more, that I wanted to 
experience what some of the others were feeling, even if it made me look foolish. Then 
God spoke to my heart and said, “You say you want to be a fool for me in worship, but 
will you shout that you want more?” My true inhibitions were revealed. Could I shout 
that I wanted more in a room full of people who are being noisy and paying no attention 
to me? About thirty seconds later, I shouted in the crowded room, full voice, “More!” My 
scream sounded angrier than I intended, but I was not rehearsed in shouting in the right 
tone. No one seemed to notice; the important thing was that I took the chance to look 
ridiculous. After shouting, nothing changed in my sensations, I did not start seizing all 
over the floor, but there was a spiritual breakthrough in that one simple cry. 

This last year, I have sought after God’s heart more deliberately, and there are too 
many testimonies and stories to share in this limited account. Each one has revealed more 
about who God is calling me to be, about the ministry God has for my husband and I, and 
about God’s love and character. There is still much I need to learn regarding the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit, but one thing I know for sure: the more I press into God, finding that 
secret place, the deeper God takes me. I have not begun to scratch the surface of all God 
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desires to show me and work through me, but my heart is open to searching every day. I 
do not know what ministry opportunities God will open before us in the future, but I feel 
certain that, right now, God is teaching me to let go of the reins of control. 

My life’s journey is a story of surrender, trust, and intimacy. At the end of my 
life, I hope those around me can say, “She loved the Lord deeply, and this love affected 
all that she did and all that she was.” This is my greatest desire, to know and be known by 
God, and for that intimacy to impact those around me. 

Synthesis 

As an elder in the UMC, I am responsible for guiding the spiritual lives of 
congregation members along their journey of faith. Whether in worship, sermons, 
hospital visits, or community events, my goal is to point people to Jesus Christ and his 
love for them. In the last few years, I have been crying out to God for revival. More 
intensely for the last eighteen months, God has shown me the power of the Holy Spirit 
and answered my prayers for more. This journey has opened my eyes to see the 
possibility within our churches, as well as the vast lengths many still need to travel to 
experience a deep connection to God. I believe this deep connection to God is the only 
foundation for lifelong transformation. When we love God with all that we are, that is 
when we are in the correct posture for all things to become possible through us. 

My own spiritual journey has revealed the main catalyst for my key moments of 
growth, which have been surrender and deeper intimacy with God. This intimacy with 
God is foundational for rediscovering the power and purpose of the RIOTX Conference, 
as well as meeting the spiritual needs of the lost and hurting all around us. In order for 
individuals and congregations to once again become vibrant expressions of the Holy 
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Spirit’s ministry, intimacy with God is key. Even seasoned Pentecostals or Charismatics, 


who regularly express the gifts of the Spirit, must do so out of a place of intimacy and 
love of God, otherwise their actions are either empty or dangerous. 

My project hopes to equip individuals, who range in levels of experience, to go 
deeper with God, offering biblical background, practical advice, and support along the 
way. Data will be collected through questionnaires, journal entries, and observation. The 
project will begin with a three-day retreat and be followed by a thirty-day “Go Deeper” 
challenge, where I will provide practical daily exercises and online support. The retreat 
will contain teaching, worship and alone time to try exercises designed to move 
individuals into new territory of intimacy with God. 

The main concepts I plan to teach begin with identifying God’s character and 
invitation to intimacy. We will then explore our own identity and created purpose, 
followed by practical tools for finding and maximizing one’s secret place with God. At 
the end of the project, I hope people will be more committed and equipped in their 
personal devotion to God and willingness to surrender all aspects of their lives to God’s 
purpose. 


Conclusion 

Intimacy with God creates the most solid foundation upon which to build our 
life’s journey of faith. God is eager for us to seek God’s presence more deliberately, and 
individuals who are hungry to go deeper can be coached and guided in the process. As 
this hunger grows and is met by God’s revelation and presence, individuals will 
experience a renewal of spiritual gifts, power and awareness in their lives, motivating 
them to follow God’s direction wherever that may lead. 
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In order to see renewal in the church, specifically the RIOTX Conference, both 
clergy and laity must rethink personal piety and how to practically seek God’s presence. 
Through an intensive retreat and a challenge, participants will learn about God’s 
invitation to a deeper relationship and experience of God’s presence, as well as 
experiment with new and familiar exercises and spiritual disciplines. In short, as 
participants better understand who God is, God’s invitation to them, how God sees them, 
and engage in the exercises with openness and expectancy, one can be led from an 
objective faith into an intimate relationship with God. 

In the next chapter we will explore the Biblical evidence that God invites all of 
God’s children into a deeper encounter and intimacy. While many believe that intimacy 
with God is for a select few or people of the past, as we encounter the Israelites and 
Moses in Exodus, we will discover God’s desire to connect and communicate with all of 
God’s people. Later in Matthew 7:21-23, Jesus reiterates the importance of being 
“known” by him. This implies not only an invitation to a deeper experience of Jesus but 
the imperativeness with which we should seek him. Both OT and NT passages will 
provide confirmation of the necessity of this project’s focus. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL POUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Surrender and worship were an important aspect in deepening my intimacy with 
God. The selection of both the OT and NT passages for this chapter will explore God’s 
invitation to a more personal relationship, one that reveals God’s character and takes us 
deeper into intimacy. Both Moses and Jesus teach us a great deal about intimacy with 
God. I hope to demonstrate through these passages from Exodus and Matthew, that this 
invitation is offered to all of God’s children, not simply a select few. 

Exodus 33:7-23, Encountering God 

Exodus 33 is part of the first five books of the Bible called the Pentateuch, books 
of the Law, or Torah. While the Law is one of the major themes of these five books, the 
theme of relationships between God and humans, specifically Moses and the Israelites, is 
just as important. From the creation of the world, to Adam and Eve’s disobedience, to 
Abraham’s faithfulness, to the Israelite’s Exodus from Egypt, to the covenantal laws, the 
hopes of God for humanity is revealed in these first few books. God’s desire is not only 
faithfulness and obedience, but that we would know and love God in return. Moses and 
the Israelite people experienced God with more frequency and intimacy than even their 
ancestors in Genesis. 
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For instance, in the beginning of creation, God walks with Adam in the garden, 
but after the fall, this intimacy changes, and Adam and Eve are banished because of their 
sin. Abraham encountered angels of God and even had direct conversation with God. 
Throughout Genesis, God speaks to a chosen servant in order to guide, instruct, or 
rebuke. Yet in Exodus, the entire people of Israel have multiple encounters with God, 
whether it is a visible manifestation of a pillar of cloud or fire, or a voice coming from 
stormy clouds upon Sinai. God becomes more visible, more accessible, and more 
intimate than ever before. Moses, in particular, experiences God in a number of fonns: a 
burning bush, a voice in the mist, a pillar of cloud, and speaking as if with one’s friend. 
Finally, Moses asks two of the boldest questions anyone could ask of God, “If. . . they 
ask me, ‘What is [your] name?’ what shall I say to them?” (Ex 3:13) and “Show me your 
glory, I pray” (Ex 33:1s). 1 Even more amazing, God responds favorably, although 
amending the latter request for Moses’ protection; God reveals only God’s goodness and 
back. 

Historical Context of Exodus 33:7-23 

Traditionally, Moses is credited as the source of the majority of the Pentateuch, 
although perhaps not in the exact form read today. Later redactors or compilers may have 
woven Moses’ writings together, creating the five-book account of the Law. However, 
some scholars give more authorship credit to the redactors themselves and less to Moses. 
Notable inconsistencies within the text, which support this theory, are contradicting 
names for the same location: Mt. Sinai versus Mt. Horeb and different names given for 


1 Exodus 3:13, 18, New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 
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Moses’ father-in-law. Even those who propose a Moses authorship concede, . . this 
does not necessarily imply that Moses composed Exodus in its present form, since 
editorial updating of the book probably occurred . . . Moses almost certainly 
wrote/complied Exodus at some point during the exodus period (most likely c. 1440- 
1400 BC).” 2 Despite claims that redactors authored more of the text than traditionally 
believed, such arguments are weak and Moses is still considered the dominant source of 
the text. 3 

The events of Exodus and the recording and compiling of these events in its 
current form may be separated by as many as eight centuries, perhaps during the exile, in 
the sixth and fifth century BC. 4 That being the case, the audience of the compiled 
accounts would have been the exiled Israelites who would have heard these passages in 
light of their recent disobedience, leading to their current oppression. The Law and 
accounts of God’s faithfulness, despite the disobedient Israelite nation in the wilderness, 
provide not only a course correcting guide but hope for God’s deliverance in the midst of 
their exile. 

Dating the events of Exodus is not straightforward. Jewish biblical scholar Nahum 
Sarna places the saga of Moses and the Israelite journey through the wilderness from the 
fifteenth to thirteenth century BC, each with its own dating issues. 5 While the first time 


2 Walter C. Kaiser and Duane Garrett, eds., Archaeological Study Bible: An Illustrated Walk 
Through Biblical History’ and Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 84. 

3 Kaiser and Garrett, Archaeological Study Bible, 84. 

4 Walter Brueggemann, “The Book of Exodus: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” New 
Interpreter’s Bible, twelve vols., ed. Leander E. Keck (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 1:680. 

5 Nahum M. Sama, Exodus, The JPS Torah Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1991), xv. 
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period conflicts with the location of the Egyptian monarch in relation to the delta stated 
in the text, the latter conflicts with accounts indicating Israel had not settled down with 
fixed borders. 6 

A large portion of the Pentateuch pertains to Moses, his life, and the laws God 
shares with the Israelite people, with Moses as mediator. Biblical scholar Joseph 
Blenkinsopp highlights the importance of the Sinai period saying, “According to the 
chronological scheme of the Pentateuch itself, the events recorded cover 2,706 years, yet 
the Israelites stop over at Sinai, the description of which occupies about one-fifth of the 
length, lasted only one year.” 7 The Law and instructions make up most of the discourse, 
as opposed to the narrative storyline. Often, the laws are sandwiched between the 
narrative of Moses and the Israelites, and if the laws were removed from the sequence, 
the timeline would read generally seamlessly. The events of Exodus 33 are included in 
that one-year storyline at Mt. Sinai. 

From Exodus 19-40, Moses and the Israelites are camped at the foot of Mt. Sinai. 
Moses makes multiple journeys up the mountain to encounter God, and immediately at 
the conclusion of Exodus 33, Moses is once again called up the mountain to receive the 
second writing of the tablets of the Law. Interestingly, “. . . if the mountain in question is 
identified with either Jebel Musa, 7647 ft., or Jebel Qaterln, 8649 ft., all of this activity 
would represent no mean feat of stamina and endurance.” 8 Each mountain journey was 


6 Sarna, Exodus, xiv. 

Joseph Blenkinsopp, The Pentateuch (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 33. 

8 Blenkinsopp, The Pentateuch, 183. 
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difficult, especially since Moses fasts twice for forty days and nights while upon Mt. 
Sinai. 

The location of Mt. Sinai, also referred to as Mt. Horeb, is much debated. 
According to German OT scholar Rolf Rendtorff, “Up to the beginnings of modern 
critical scholarship there was no doubt that Sinai lay on the peninsula of the same name; 
local tradition took this to be Jebel Musa (the mount of Moses) . . . From time to time 
new arguments are added, but no agreement is in sight.” 9 Depending on which route the 
Israelites traveled during their initial Exodus from Egypt, different locations present 
themselves as possibilities. 10 Three of the most common locations argued by scholars are 
either a northern, southern or Arabian Sinai location. The traditional location is southern, 
where Jebel Musa is located, the “Mountain of Moses.” 11 There is no clear answer, since 
the Apostle Paul, in Galatians 4:25, indicates the mountain’s location is in Arabia, “Now 
Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia and corresponds to the present Jerusalem, for she is in 
slavery with her children.” 12 Despite this, Near East history scholar David Graf clarifies 
that scholars debate the meaning of Paul’s “Arabia,” concluding, “the attempt to associate 
Mount Horeb/Mount Sinai with Jebel al-Lawz in northwest Arabia has little merit.” 13 


9 Rolf Rendtorff, The Old Testament: An Introduction (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1991), 15. 

10 John Rogerson, Atlas of the Bible (New York, NY: Checkmark Books, 1985), 117. 

11 Kaiser and Garrett, Archaeological Study Bible, 123. 

12 Kaiser and Garrett, Archaeological Study Bible, 123. 

13 David F. Graf, “Arabia and the Arabians,” The World around the Old Testament: The People 
and Places of the Ancient Near East, eds. Bill T. Arnold and Brent A. Strawn (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic, 2016), 434. 



Literary Context of Exodus 33:7-23 
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The book of Exodus is a complex narrative illustrating the Israelites’ liberation 
from Egypt as God’s people, the giving of the Law, and the foreshadowing of the 
difficulty Israel would have remaining faithful. The overarching hero is God, but there 
are other heroes as well: Pharaoh’s daughter, Moses, and even the Israelites as victors. 14 
Biblical scholar William Propp notes, “Israel alone is transfigured into a ‘priestly 
kingdom’ (Ex 19:6) and joined in a permanent union with God by the Covenant. In a 
sense, Yahweh and Israel get married. They do not, however, live happily ever after.” 15 
Exodus 33 begins in the midst of punishment and consequences for Israel’s first major 
post-Exodus betrayal, the worship of the Golden Calf. 

The book of Exodus is the second in a sequence of five books of the Torah, or 
Pentateuch. Genesis, for the most part, stands on its own. The ancestors of the Israelites 
of the Exodus descend from Joseph’s initial slavery in Egypt, which later turns to favor 
with the Pharaoh. Moses is found throughout the next three books, sharing God’s 
instruction even through Deuteronomy. Brueggemann claims, “The relation of the book 
of Exodus to the books of Leviticus and Numbers . . . are the extended proclamation of 
the Torah, they simply continue the work of Moses at Sinai.” 16 Within the whole of the 
Pentateuch, largely containing the laws of the covenant, the events of Exodus 19-34 


14 William H. Propp, Exodus 1-18, Anchor Bible Commentary, thirty-eight vols. (New York, NY: 
Double Day, 1999), 2:32. 

15 Propp, Exodus 1-18, 2:34. 

16 Brueggemann, “The Book of Exodus: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” IVew 
Interpreter's Bible, 1:677. 
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serve as the anchoring narrative for much of the remaining three books: Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. 17 

Specifically, regarding Exodus, there are four major themes: freedom from 
enslavement, the giving of the Law, the covenant identity of the people, and the presence 
of God made accessible. “These four themes converge to make the poignant claim that 
Israel is a profound novum in human history. It is a community like none that had yet 
been—the recipient of God’s liberation power, practitioner of God’s sovereign Law, 
partner in God’s ongoing covenant, and host of God’s awesome presence.” 18 Exodus 33 
contains events that represent two of the major themes of the book: God’s presence 
among the people and God’s covenant partnership. 

God and Moses have frequent interaction in Exodus; however, a few key passages 
are of particular importance. For instance, in Exodus 19-20, before God writes the Law 
on the tablets for the first time, God descends upon the mountain with lightning, thunder 
and smoke. The people standing at a distance are terrified and plead with Moses to be 
their mediator, for fear that if they speak directly to God they will die. They self-imposed 
a separation between God and themselves not initiated by God, but by fear. 

Later, in Leviticus 26:11-12, God shares what the ideal relationship would look 
like between God and the people “I will place my dwelling in your midst, and I shall not 
abhor you. And I will walk among you, and will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” This sounds very close to the interaction Adam and Eve enjoyed before the fall, 


17 Thomas B. Dozeman, God on the Mountain: A Study of Redaction, Theology, and Canon in 
Exodus 19-24 (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1989), 2. 

18 Bmeggemann, “The Book of Exodus: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” New 
Interpreter's Bible, 1:680. 
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walking with God in the garden. God desires to be amongst a holy people, to walk with 
them, to know them, and to be known by them. 

Another important passage to note is the actual fulfillment of Moses’ cleft 
experience. Exodus 33 alludes to its happening, but the event occurs in Exodus 34:1-9. 
Moses is instructed to carve out two additional stone tablets and ascend to the top of Mt. 
Sinai in the morning, not bringing anyone along with him. Once the Lord descends in the 
cloud, God proclaims the name of the Lord and passes by. God speaks a message 
highlighting God’s gracious character, and Moses bows to the ground in worship and 
reverence. He then makes his request once again, on behalf of Israel for the Lord’s 
presence to remain with them. Moses asks for his favor to transfer to the Israelites in 
order that God would dwell and travel with them. 

Textual Analysis of Exodus 33:7-23 

Beginning in Exodus 3 with the burning bush, Moses encounters God on a 
personal, intimate level. In Exodus 19, Moses is invited into close proximity to God, and 
he travels up the mountain to speak with the Lord. Theophanies, where God’s presence 
manifests in a visible form, are prevalent in Exodus. From the pillar of cloud and fire, to 
the mountain top cloud and thunder, to Moses seeing God’s goodness pass before him, 
God’s presence is made visible and accessible for the Israelites and Moses in an exciting 
way. Finally, God shares instructions for how to construct and consecrate the ark of the 
covenant and tabernacle where God intends to dwell with God’s people. 

In Exodus 20, Moses ascends Mt. Sinai after the presence of the Lord descends 
and stays there for forty days. During those forty days, Moses receives multiple 
instructions regarding the Tabernacle, priests, altar, Sabbath, and more. This extends 
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from Exodus 20-31. Exodus 33 is sandwiched between two expositions of the Law: the 

giving of the Ten Commandments and additional laws. This chapter is often seen as part 

of a distinct section of Exodus, chapters 32-34. 

In Exodus 32, the Israelites worship the Golden calf, a false idol, to whom they 

proclaim in verse 4, “These are your gods, O Israel, who brought you out of the land of 

Egypt!” The chapter concludes with the punishment for this disobedience. Immediately 

following Exodus 33, Moses receives a second set of engraved tablets, after having 

smashed the first set upon arriving at the worship of the Golden calf. The remainder of 

the book, Exodus 34-40, expounds upon further instructions from the Lord regarding the 

tabernacle, the ark of the covenant, and priests. 

The events of Exodus 33, as Moses intercedes for the people to retain God’s 

presence among them, are necessary steps in restoring the breached relationship between 

the Israelites and God. Plans for the tabernacle are able to proceed because of Moses’ 

pleading for the importance of the presence of God to remain with them. 

The context of Exodus 33 is best seen in conjunction with the events of chapter 32 

and the fulfillment of events in chapter 34. The first section of Exodus 33 could easily be 

attached to the previous chapter. The following is an outline of the text, including 

selections from the surrounding chapters important for the theme: 

Exodus 32:1-6 - The People Grow Restless 
Exodus 32:7-14 - The Lord Alerts Moses 
Exodus 32:15-18 - Moses Discovers Their Idol Worship 
Exodus 32:19-29 - Consequences for Idol Worship 
Exodus 32:30-35 - Moses Intercedes for Israel 
Exodus 33:1-6- The Lord’s Anger Still Remains 
Exodus 33:7-11 - The Tent of Meeting 

Exodus 33:12-17 - Moses Petitions for God’s Presence Amongst Israel 
Exodus 33:18-23 - Moses’ Bold Request for a Personal Encounter 
Exodus 34:1-4 - New Stone Tablets Created 
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Exodus 34:5-9 - The Lord Passes by Moses 

Exodus 34:10-28 - Covenant Restored with Israel 

Exodus 34:29-35 - Moses’ Face Radiates 

During this saga of disobedience, cleansing and restoration, God appears to 
Moses in various ways, despite Israel’s actions. However, the relationship between 
Moses and God is not altered by their actions. Moses leverages his relationship to God 
interceding on behalf of the whole people, extending the favor he has found with God to 
Israel once again. 

Because of the prevalence of theophanies in the book of Exodus, there are various 
occurrences of similar appearances by God. The pillar of cloud that speaks with Moses at 
the door of the tent of meeting (Ex 33:9) is not the first appearance of this theophany. 
While the Israelites were running from Pharaoh towards the Red Sea, a pillar of cloud led 
them by day and a pillar of fire by night (Ex 13:21-22). Then, when they were about to 
cross the Red Sea, the pillar of cloud confused Pharaoh’s army giving the Israelites time 
to cross the dry ground (Ex 14:19). Later, in Exodus 40:34-38, a cloud would cover the 
tabernacle and Israel would follow as it moved from place to place. These occurrences 
are referenced in other books of the OT but not as new theophanies. 19 

Another expression for a manifestation of God is the appearance of God “face to 
face.” Hebrew Bible scholar Ian Wilson elaborates, “The phrase [face to face] occurs five 
times in the [Hebrew Bible], each related to a specific encounter between God and one or 
more humans— namely, Jacob, Moses, Gideon, and the people of Israel.” 20 Jacob names 


19 Numbers 14:14, Deuteronomy 1:33, Psalm 99:7, Nehemiah 9:12-19 

20 Ian Douglas Wilson, ‘“Face to Face’ with God: Another Look,” Restoration Quarterly 51, no. 2 
(2009): 107, accessed April 20, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 
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the location he wrestled with God Peniel, meaning the Face of God, 21 saying, “For I have 
seen God face to face, and yet my life is preserved” (Gn 32:30). 

Finally, one cannot think of Moses standing in the cleft of the rock waiting for a 
glimpse of God without referencing Elijah’s journey in 1 Kings 19 to encounter God on 
Mt. Horeb. While fleeing from Jezebel and desiring to die, an angel cares for Elijah, 
helping him to eat and drink. He then began his journey of forty days in the wilderness to 
Mt. Horeb, fasting along the way. Once there, God instructs him to stand in the cleft of 
the mountain and wait for the Lord to pass by. This is unlike Moses, who asks to see 
God’s glory, to which God offers his back as a compromise. Instead, in 1 Kings 19:11— 
18, Elijah is instructed with no prompting from himself. He waits for the Lord, who was 
not in the great wind, the earthquake, the fire, but in the silence. From the silence the 
Lord answers Elijah’s prayer. 

In Exodus 33:7-11, Moses makes the practice of setting up the ohel moed, “tent 
of meeting,” well outside of the Israelite camp. This is not to be confused, however, with 
the later constructed mishkan, “tabernacle,” which would contain the ark of the covenant. 
Rendtorff concurs, “The tent of meeting probably originally had nothing to do with the 
ark, but was an independent nomadic sanctuary, which among other things, served for 
giving oracles.” 22 

While some have argued the ohel moed, “tent of meeting,” was simply Moses’ 
personal tent, there are many scholars who feel otherwise, concluding the text is not 


21 The New Oxford Annotated Bible with Apocrypha: New Revised Standard Version, ed. Michael 
D. Coogan, Marc Z. Brettler, and Carol Newsom, 4th ed. (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 2010), 57. 


22 Rendtorff, The Old Testament, 19. 
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referring to Moses’ tent but a location used for these unique encounters with God. 23 The 

grammar does not suggest a personal tent of Moses, but a stand-alone tent, not owned by 

any one person. 24 Therefore, if this was not Moses’ personal tent, the location of the tent 

of meeting becomes significant. Hebrew and OT scholar S. Dean McBride concludes, 

[Moses] is able to consult “face to face [panim el-panim /” or “presence to 
presence” with the LORD on their behalf, but in the “tent of meeting” that is 
pitched far “outside the camp” rather than in its midst, which underscores the 
empathic as well as spatial separation between the recalcitrant, “stiff-necked” 
people and their stern, sovereign God (Ex 33:7-11). 25 

After their disobedient worship of the golden calf, it is possible that the tent was 
located outside the Israelite encampment to reduce the danger of an unholy people 
encountering God’s anger. 26 It is also possible that it was not so much God’s anger but 
proving the point that God could not visit or reside within an unholy people. By locating 
the tent outside the camp, Moses could still seek the Lord on behalf of the people. 27 

Biblical scholar Brevard Childs sees another advantage to the creation of a tent of 
meeting, “. . . the tent tradition now provides a setting for the display of individual piety. 
Even though the presence of God was now to be found outside the camp, individuals 
‘who sought the LORD’ could go out to the place of meeting. What a better sign of a 


23 Max Rogland, ‘“Moses Used to Take a Tent’?: Reconsidering the Function and Significance of 
the Verb Forms in Exodus 33:7-11,” The Journal of Theological Studies 63, no. 2 (October 2012): 453, 
accessed March 7, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/?oV. 

24 Charles Marsh Mead, “Examination of Exodus xxxiii. 7—11,” Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis (June 1881): 156, accessed April 17, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

25 S. Dean McBride, “Between Text and Sermon: Exodus 33,” Interpretation 66, no. 4 (October 
2012): 435, accessed April 17, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

26 Brevard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary’ (Louisville, KY: 
The Westminster Press, 1974), 592. 

27 Martin Buber, Moses: The Revelation and the Covenant (Amherst, NY: Humanity Books, 
1988), 153. 
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transformed people.” 28 As Moses approached the tent, the Israelites would stand at the 
threshold of their own. When the cloud would descend upon the tent of meeting, the 
Israelites would fall prostrate to the floor in worship. In addition, an individual could seek 
guidance from the Lord through the tent of meeting, although it is unclear if this was 
through Moses or by his or her self. The former is more likely since Moses has been 
designated Israel’s mediator to God. 

Once Moses was in position at the tent of meeting, the people of God would wait 
to see the ammud he-anan, “pillar of cloud,” descend (Ex 33:9). 29 The pillar of cloud 
would stand at the entry of the tent and God would speak from there. Exodus 33:11 
states, “Thus the Lord used to speak to Moses face to face, as one speaks to a friend.” In a 
later section we will explore this face-to-face encounter; however, the pillar of cloud had 
become a visible sign of God’s presence with the people. This may have been a 
surprising sight given their recent disobedience, stirring up a reverent fear and comfort 
that God was still with Israel. 

In the dialogue of Exodus 33 between Moses and God, there are various nouns 
used to describe the theophanies Moses desires and what God is able to reveal, which 
Moses could withstand. Moses asks to know God’s derek, “ways” 30 and to see God’s 


28 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 593. 

29 Robert L. Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew- 
Aramaic and Greek Dictionaries (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 1981), 1576. 

30 Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew-Aramaic and 
Greek Dictionaries, 1510. 
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kabod, “glory.” 31 God responds by offering instead a glimpse of God’s tu, “goodness,” 32 
and achor, “back.” 33 

Although derek is typically translated “way,” “. . . its Ugaritic cognate bears the 
additional connotation of ‘power’ ... In other words, Moses’ request to know YHWH’s 
‘power’ is equivalent to his asking to see God’s ‘Glory’ in v 18.” 34 Another possibility is 
that Moses is seeking to learn more about God’s plans for Israel. However, the former 
hypothesis coincides with Moses next question, which would make the double request 
even bolder. 

In Exodus 33:18, when it seems as though God has relented to allow God’s 
presence to remain with Israel, Moses continues to ask for more. He says, quite directly, 
“Show me your kabod [glory], I pray.” Kabod may also be translated “bosom” or 
“splendor.” 35 As Sarna indicates, all other references to a kabod, “glory,” encounter with 
God were for a collection of people from a distance and initiated by God, in God’s own 
time and place of revelation. 36 “Here Moses pleads for an exclusively individual 
experience, one that is close at hand and that occurs in response to his personal request 


31 Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew-Aramaic and 
Greek Dictionaries, 1535. 

32 Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew-Aramaic and 
Greek Dictionaries, 1526. 

33 Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew-Aramaic and 
Greek Dictionaries, 1468. 

34 William H. C. Propp, Exodus 19-40 , Anchor Bible Commentary, thirty-eight vols. (New Haven, 
CN: Yale University Press, 2006), 3:603. 

35 Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew-Aramaic and 
Greek Dictionaries, 1535. 


36 Sarna, Exodus, 214. 
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there and then.” 37 Moses is making a personal request to go deeper with God and 
experience more of God then he ever has before. 

In response, God does not agree to reveal God’s kabod, “glory.” Instead, God 
agrees to pass by Moses with God’s tub, “goodness,” and achor, “back.” Tub can also be 
translated as “beauty,” “generosity,” and “graciousness.” 38 God will allow God’s beauty 
and generosity to pass by Moses, but not God’s full glory. In fact, Moses is shielded by 
God’s hand as God’s kabod passes by and when the hand is removed, Moses witnesses 
God’s achor, “back,” or “from behind.” 39 Moses gives no description of what he saw, 
only what he heard (Ex 34:6-7). 

Within this Exodus 33 pericope, there seems to be an inherent contradiction. One 
moment the Scripture says that Moses speaks with God panim el-panim, “face-to-face,” 
as if speaking with a friend (Ex 33:11), and the next moment God declares that no one 
shall see God’s panim, “face,” and live (Ex 33:20). Putting the mystery aside for a 
moment, OT scholar John Lawlor asserts that the reason for Moses’ interaction with God 
was to intercede for the people and . . [receive] divine instruction regarding the 
nurturing of the covenant relationship.” 40 As mediator for the people, Moses would 
intercede on behalf of the whole nation, and God chose to initiate the intimacy of 
speaking “face-to-face” with Moses. 


37 Sama, Exodus, 214. 
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According to biblical scholar John Hannah, God’s face is not actually being 
revealed, instead the text is seeking to illustrate the open and clear communication Moses 
had with God. “Moses’ speaking ‘face to face’ with God does not contradict the fact that 
he was not allowed to see God’s face (v. 20) as ‘face to face’ is a figurative expression 
suggesting openness and friendship.” 41 The figurative expression should not be 
interpreted literally but seen as another way of saying “a familiar” or “intimate presence.” 
Propp agrees saying, “Panim has the additional connotations of ‘presence’ and ‘front 
side,’ which come to bear in what follows . . . Sometimes a part stands for the whole, so 
that ‘face’=‘self,’ and sometimes a part is just a part.” 42 According to Propp, in the first 
instance “face” was only referring to a part of God, but in the later part of the story, God 
is referring to the fullness of God’s presence. 

The expression “face-to-face” is not limited to Exodus. “The same expression is 
used in Deuteronomy 34:10, whereas in Numbers 12:6-8 it is said that God 
communicated with Moses ‘mouth to mouth.’ This figurative language is intended to 
convey the preeminence and uniqueness of Moses as a prophetic figure who experiences 
a special mode of revelation.” 43 For Sarna, the terminology is not as critical as the intent 
to highlight Moses’ unique role and experience of God. 

British OT scholar Ronald Clements summarizes this aspect of Exodus 33-34 
well. “Moses had not been granted the privilege of seeing God’s face, which was beyond 
power of men to apprehend, but had instead been permitted to see God’s back. In Hebrew 


41 John D. Hannah, “Exodus,” The Bible Knowledge Commentary: Old Testament, eds. JohnF. 
Wolvoord and Roy B. Zuck (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1985), 157. 

42 Propp, Exodus 19-40, 3:604. 

43 Sarna, Exodus, 212. 
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the word ‘face’ is used to denote a person’s presence.” 44 The extent to which Moses 
experienced God’s presence remains a mystery. 

Throughout Genesis, God’s presence or voice was revealed to a number of 
humans, whether it was walking in a garden or being instructed like Abraham. 

“Yahweh’s fire, his Glory, his arm and his name —all are the means whereby he is known 
in the world. The most prominent theme word in Exodus is yada, a verb connoting 
knowledge, experience, duty and love.” 45 In Exodus 33, Moses already knows God’s 
name (Ex 3:14), and God shows favor upon Moses because of “knowing” him, yada. 46 
However, Moses has gone beyond knowing the name of God as head knowledge; he has 
experienced God speaking God’s name. This “knowing” and “being known” is much 
more intimate than what can be perceived through one’s intellect. 

Yada, “to know,” is used to connote the personal relations between Adam and 
Eve, and in other Scriptures: experiencing, perceiving, understanding and 
comprehending. 47 Therefore, to simply define yada as “acquiring knowledge” loses the 
richness of the Hebrew language. “In the biblical conception, knowledge is not 
essentially or even primarily rooted in the intellect and mental activity. Rather, it is more 
experiential and is embedded in the emotions, so that it may encompass such qualities as 
contact, intimacy, concern, relatedness, and mutuality.” 48 In this sense, the relationship 


44 Ronald E. Clements, Exodus (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1972), 216. 
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between Moses and God is one of complex and growing intimacy not fully revealed, but 
progressing in depth. 

Another word describing the experience of Moses “knowing” God is rea, 

“friend.” As Moses and God speak in the tent of meeting, their intimate dialogue is 
described, “as one speaks to a friend (rea)” (Ex 33:11), which is translated elsewhere in 
Scripture as: companion, fellow, mate, lover, and husband. 49 Again, there is an intimacy 
highlighted by this description of their interaction, beyond a servant or slave to a friend of 
God. Later, Moses will leverage this friendship on behalf of the whole of Israel in order 
that they would receive the same favor from God that he enjoys. 

After Moses asks to see God’s glory as discussed in a previous section, God 
describes what will be bestowed upon Moses, God’s racham, “love or compassion.” At 
first, God declares the impartation of chanan, “gracious,” towards Moses and adds that 
racham will also be given. “The first of the two verbs [chanan], indeed, gives expression 
to the superior favor of the Lord; the root used in the second [rahcam] has, in its noun 
form [ rechem ], the meaning of‘mother’s womb,’ thus pointing at the intimate nearness 
of God.” 50 The care with which God interacts with Moses is as loving, compassionate, 
and life giving as being cared for in a mother’s womb. 

finally, when the time comes for Moses to encounter God’s tub [goodness] and 
achor, “back,” (Ex 33:22), God will abar, “pass by,” Moses. God will “pass over,” “cross 
before,” “come around,” or “go past” Moses. Abar is the same verb describing the 
Passover. In Exodus 12, the Lord gives Israel detailed instructions while preparing for the 

49 Thomas, New American Standard Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible/Hebrew-Aramaic and 
Greek Dictionaries, 1598. 
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last plague in Egypt; God’s presence will enter the town and pass over the homes that 
have lamb’s blood upon the doorposts, and their firstborn sons will be spared (Ex 12:12). 
Now, as Moses stands in the cleft of the rock, God must shield Moses with the hand of 
God, to catch a glimpse of God’s back passing through. Despite the level of intimacy and 
gentle compassion God is showing Moses, there is an element of holy danger in getting 
this close to God’s back. As God passes by, Moses is overwhelmed with fear of the Lord 
and throws himself on the floor to worship and once again to ask for favor for Israel (Ex 
34:8). 

Theological Analysis of Exodus 33:7-23 

Although this exegesis has focused on Moses’ encounters with God in Exodus 33, 
Israel had experienced theophanies long before this passage. In Exodus 19, God appears 
and speaks to the whole of Israel from the top of Mt. Sinai. Through the visible 
manifestation of an ominous cloud, and the audible thunder and voice of God, Moses tells 
them not to fear because God is simply testing them. American Hebrew Bible scholar 
John Levenson says, “Whatever the experience of the people Israel on Mount Sinai was, 
it was so overwhelming that the texts about it seem to be groping for an adequate 
metaphor through which to convey the awesomeness of the event.” 51 Intended as a way to 
invoke awe within the people, the Israelites instead decide they want no more interactions 
with God, and Moses will need to become their mediator. Cutting off direct 
communication was not at God’s request, but the people’s request. One must wonder if 


51 Jon D. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (Minneapolis, MN: Winston 
Press, 1985), 15. 
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the people had not been so hasty in their fear, perhaps their interactions with God would 


have continued. 

As Moses encounters God, he does not shrink in fear. Instead, he desires to know 
more clearly God’s ways or plans. He is either asking to know more about God’s 
character or to know God’s plan (way) for Israel. Childs concludes, “The two parts of the 
plea are basically parallel in content, and seek not simply information about YHWH’s 
plans with Israel, but a further commitment on her behalf.” 52 God agrees to give Moses 
rest and keep the presence of God with Moses, for which Moses continues to plea on 
behalf of the whole nation. “What Moses is really after comes out clearly in his repetition 
of the phrase ‘I and thy people’. God’s response had continued to attach itself to Moses 
himself. Moses shakes it off and demands that the response include the people.” 53 
Moses’s desire is for the presence of God to fall upon all people, not just himself. 

This is seen again in Numbers 11:14-29 when Moses is overwhelmed with his 
duties as mediator. The Lord instructs Moses to gather seventy elders of Israel, place 
them around the tent, and upon God’s arrival, they will be given part of the spirit that 
rested upon Moses. There were two men who remained in the camp, although they had 
registered, and God’s spirit fell upon them as well. When Joshua saw this, he was 
alarmed and went to Moses; however, Moses responded in verse 29, “Would that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his spirit on them!” God shares 
the spirit with more than Moses, and Moses’ desire is for God to share the spirit with 
everyone, that they all might prophesy. 
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During Moses’ lifetime, he would experience various manifestations of God’s 
presence: a voice, a cloud pillar, a burning bush, an angel of the Lord, a mist or cloud 
upon the mountain, seeing God from behind, and the mysterious “face-to-face” 
conversations. One wonders if these manifestations are isolated to Moses, or are they 
possible encounters for God’s people today? MB Seminary President Mark Wessner 
claims there are consistent elements throughout Scripture from those who experienced 
God in this amazing way. “A ‘face-to-face’ interaction with God consists of the following 
elements: 1) divine initiation; 2) complete solitude; 3) deep intimacy; and 4) a display of 
the supernatural.” 54 These four elements are not consistent for every encounter, but they 
do give a basic framework that may prove useful in seeking to go deeper in one’s 
intimacy with God. However, an important anomaly to Wessner’s elements is Moses’ 
bold request to see God’s glory. 

Moses’ requests do not always pertain solely to the Israelite nation. There is a 
shift when Moses asks to see God’s glory, a bold personal request to go deeper in Moses’ 
experience of God. Early church theologian Cyril of Jerusalem writes, “It is a great thing 
which you desire, O Moses, the Lord says; and I approve your insatiable longing and 
‘this word will do’ (Ex 33:22) for you, but according to your capacity.” 55 One might 
wonder what more Moses could want, already speaking to God as if a friend in the tent of 
meeting. Yet, he asks to go deeper, for God to reveal more. God’s response to Moses is 
key to deciphering if it is a noble request or a misguided one. 
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God does not scold Moses for asking to go deeper and for more of God. Instead, 
God modifies the request, fulfilling it in a way Moses can understand. Cappadocian 
Father Gregory of Nyssa says, “[Moses] shone with glory. And although lifted up 
through such lofty experiences, he is still unsatisfied in his desire for more. He still thirsts 
for that with which he constantly filled himself to capacity.” 56 Moses is not accused by 
God of being greedy, single-minded, or focused on the wrong thing. Quite the opposite. 
Moses is encouraged that God will reveal more of God’s self, just not in the way Moses 
may desire. Instead, God will show Moses that which can be achieved while still on this 
earth and in a mortal human body. If God were to reveal God’s face, Moses would 
certainly die. 

According to German Hebrew Bible scholar Martin Noth’s reading of Exodus 
33:19, Moses’ request is granted because “God can bestow his grace and mercy upon 
whom he will, even to the extent of making his ‘goodness’ pass before man . . . ” 57 In 
other words, God is not limited by laws of nature or rules of engagement; God can 
interact with humanity in any way God chooses, remaining consistent with God’s 
character. 

Finally, Moses is a righteous mediator, foreshadowing Jesus Christ. Moses 
leverages his own favor for the forgiveness of his people, as well as asking for God’s 
presence among them. “Anything less than the full presence of God with Israel, such as 
they had experienced on Sinai, would be less than a complete fulfillment of the promise 
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given in the covenant. Israel’s uniqueness as the people of the Lord was . . . the 
continuing presence of the Lord.” 58 This presence of the Lord, after Jesus ascends to 
heaven, is the ongoing abiding presence of the Holy Spirit. Jesus tells his followers that 
he will remain with them, even though he is ascending, through the power and presence 
of the Holy Spirit. “Moses also affirms his solidarity with the people. He insists that 
divine grace must embrace them as one (“I and your people”) and that only the LORD’S 
accompanying ‘presence’ can unify them, distinguishing Moses and Israel together from 
other nations.” 59 God’s presence upon Jesus’ followers would also signify the distinctive 
nature of God’s people, the new identity and authority they have as children of God. 

Like Moses, Jesus prays to God in solitude, interceding for the community of 
followers. Childs writes, “These Old Testament passages provide the background for the 
Christological development of the New Testament in picturing Jesus as the true mediator 
between God and man.” 60 In addition, the presence of the Holy Spirit would mark the 
Christian community upon Pentecost, going with them everywhere they went. 

Conclusion of Exodus 33:7-23 

The relationship between Moses and God is not merely a covenantal one, nor 
simply one of mediation. They seemed to have an intimate, friendly, awe-inspiring 
relationship that mirrored the closeness God ultimately desires for all people, as shown in 
Leviticus 26. God desires to dwell and speak amongst the righteous. When Moses 
recounts the events of Exodus 19 and 20 to the people in Deuteronomy 5:23-24, 
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American Jewish rabbi Moshe Greenberg suggests it was . . to teach Israel that ‘God 
may speak with man, and man still live’ [which] is evidently one of the great purposes of 
the Sinaitic event.” 61 

The events at Mt. Sinai demonstrate the willingness of God to be present with the 
people, and personally accessible, as seen with Moses. “The Sinaitic ‘event’ functioned 
as the prime pattern through which Israel could re-establish in every generation who she 
was, who she was meant to be.” 62 They were meant to be a covenant people who enjoyed 
the presence of God and the fullness that obedience to this gracious and loving God 
would bring. Norwegian theologian Martin Hauge notes, “Within the context of Exodus 
32-34, the divine condescension of 33:12-17 implies that the people have been elevated 
into a new type of relationship with a special form of the divine presence, indicated by 
YHWH ‘himself going ‘with’ the people.” 63 People of God are intended to dwell in the 
presence of God. 

Personally, Moses is rewarded for his bold request to experience more of God 

than he has already. He uses that opportunity to intercede for the people, as well as to fall 

on his face and worship the Lord. Hauge writes, 

The composition of the two passages in Exodus 33:12-17 and 18-23, together 
with the special emphasis on the final mountain scene of chapter 34, reflect the 
parallelism of Moses and people in some common hierarchy of extraordinary 
relationship to the divine presence . . . Both sets of human actors have moved one 
step higher on some ladder of intimate relationships. 64 
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Moses is interceding not merely for God’s presence to rest with him, but for God to 
remain with all God’s people. 

As noted in a previous section, the parallels between Moses and Jesus as mediator 
are compelling. Jesus intercedes not only in prayer but also in sacrifice. Hebrews 10:19— 
22 says, “Therefore, my friends, since we have confidence to enter the sanctuary by the 
blood of Jesus, by the new and living way that he opened for us through the curtain . . . 
let us approach with a true heart in full assurance of faith.” Because of the mediating 
work of Christ through the cross, we are invited to boldly enter the throne room of 
heaven, beyond the veil, which previously separated the people of God from the holy of 
holies. 

For the modern church, the Holy Spirit is the ongoing presence of God, and there 
are more intimate experiences of God that could be sought after. Church history scholar 
Paul Blowers said it this way, 

It is clear to [Moses] that the Sinai theophany and lawgiving is not just a historical 
narrative concerning Israel’s constitution as a people of the Torah. The story must 
literally be about theophany, about pious approach toward the ineffable God 
individually and ecclesially. 65 

The church, made up of individual devotees, should boldly approach the Lord and seek 
God with all their heart. The church, filled and empowered by the Holy Spirit, is meant to 
work to restore God’s kingdom and order on earth. This means, as God’s righteous 
people, God desires to be with them, know them and be known by them. Blowers 
compels the church to remember its potential, while also issuing a warning regarding its 
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tendencies, when he states, “The church aspires to be with Moses on the mountain, 
sharing his deep intimacy with God, and yet could find itself perilously identifiable with 
the rebellious and idolatrous rabble at the base of the mountain.” 66 May the church not be 
an idolatrous people but a collection of devoted seekers of the Lord, as desperate and 
bold as Moses for more of God. 

Matthew 7:21-23, To Be Known by Jesus 

At the conclusion of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-7), he makes a startling 
declaration: there will be those who call upon Jesus as Lord and yet, he will not know 
them. Exploring this passage will reveal the imperative call upon Jesus’ followers to not 
only express an outward appearance of faith but also an innermost devotion to God. 
Drawing from 1 Corinthians 13, where Paul highlights the importance of love in every 
Christian action, and Matthew 22:34-40, the Greatest Commandment, the meaning of 
Matthew 7:21-23 becomes clearer. Even Jesus’ choice of words brings the meaning of 
the passage into focus, choosing ginosko, “to know/intimately,” over oida, “to 
know/perceive.” An intimacy is implied and necessary for any follower to demonstrate 
their faith from the right motivation, seeking to fulfill the will of God. 

Historical Context of Matthew 7:21-23 

The Gospel of Matthew is the first book of the NT, although possibly not the first 
Gospel written. It is the most frequently quoted Gospel by the early church fathers and is 
designed to speak to a Jewish audience. “As the Gospel that draws most extensively on 
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the Hebrew Scriptures, Matthew functions as a bridge between the two Testaments by 
showing how prophetic ‘fulfillment citations’ from the Hebrew Bible were fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus. Matthew was also the Gospel most frequently employed by the early 
church.” 67 Matthew’s Gospel was useful for teaching new converts for many reasons, 
mainly for its inclusion of the birth narratives, the groupings of Jesus’ teachings, 
including the Sennon on the Mount, and the order in which Jesus’ ministry is presented. 68 

Traditionally, the Gospel of Matthew is attributed to Jesus’ disciple, the former 
tax collector, known as both Matthew and Levi. Biblical scholar William Barclay further 
explains, Matthew was hated by his community because he worked for the Romans, and 
yet he would have been educated and capable of keeping records. 69 Matthew was an 
eyewitness to Jesus’ ministry, having been called by him from his fonner life. Although 
there is debate as to the book’s authorship, there is no real reason to suggest that it could 
not be Matthew. NT scholar R. T. France claims the earliest patristic writers attributed its 
authorship to Matthew. 70 Biblical scholar Craig Keener elaborates, “. . . rarely were 
works the size of the Gospels published anonymously, so the first generation would have 
probably remembered and transmitted accurately traditions about their authorship.” 71 
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Matthew was not a well-known disciple, and it is unlikely that he would have been 
attributed as author of the text carelessly, being lesser known. 72 

There is also debate regarding the source of the material found in Matthew. There 
is a great deal of overlap with the Gospels of Mark and Luke. Therefore, it is 
hypothesized that the writers of both Matthew and Luke had copies of Mark’s Gospel 
before them as they wrote. Other theories suggest the use of an undiscovered collection 
of material called Q. A third possibility is that Matthew was written first, then Luke used 
a copy of Matthew, and finally Mark, which was a summary based on Matthew and 
Luke. 73 However, NT scholar A. W. Argyle claims that as of 1963, “. . . this view is not 
held by any modern scholar outside the Roman Catholic Church.” 74 No matter the origin 
of the overlapping material, the message of Jesus in Matthew’s Gospel was of a 
particularly Jewish flair. 

Not only was Matthew a Jew, but also it is believed that the intended audience of 
his Gospel was the Jewish people and Jewish Christians. Matthew assumed that his 
readers would know certain Jewish customs with little explanation, and he emphasized 
Jesus’ fulfillment of the Hebrew Scriptures and OT prophecies. Jesus was the long- 
awaited Messiah fulfilling the Law, not coming to destroy it (Mt 5:17). France concludes, 
“It therefore seems likely that the Gospel was written by a Jewish Christian, and that 
Jewish Christians formed at least a large proportion of its intended readership.” 75 
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However, others consider Matthew’s accounts anti-Jewish, or casting a dark light upon 
the Jewish leaders. France does not agree. “What we see in Matthew is rather the 
uncomfortable tension in the mind of one who, brought up to value and love all that Israel 
has stood for, has come to the painful conclusion that the majority of his people have 
failed to respond to God’s call to them . . . ” 76 Jesus’ call is to acknowledge him as Lord, 
and that we are made holy through his offering on the cross. 

Scholars date Matthew’s composition anywhere from AD 55 to 85, reflected by 
their source material theory. If one believes that Mark is the main source material, and 
Mark is dated around AD 65, then Matthew would have been written sometime after that. 
“The assumption that Matthew used Mark in its final form is not universally accepted . . . 
nor is the dating of Mark about AD 65 a fixed point.” 77 If, however, one argues that 
Matthew is the original source material, the date is less certain and much earlier. Others 
consider the destruction of the Jerusalem temple in AD 70 to have influenced the 
language and writing of the Gospel. 

The location where Matthew was written is also debated. “Early church tradition 
from at least the middle of the second century affirmed that Matthew wrote ‘among the 
Hebrews.’” 78 It is unclear, however, if this is referring to the Hebrews in Jerusalem or the 
largely populated city, Antioch. “The Jewish nature of Matthew’s Gospel may suggest 
that it was written in the Holy Land, though many suggest an origination in Syrian 
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Antioch.” 79 Despite the possibilities, it is clear that Matthew’s Gospel is written for an 
audience who understood Jewish custom. 

According to Matthew’s timeline, the Sermon on the Mount was during the early 
part of Jesus’ ministry, in the region of Galilee. The mountain associated with the scene 
is unclear, perhaps near Korazin 80 or outside Capernaum, where they would travel to 
next. “The site of the Sermon on the Mount (Lk 6:20-49) is not identified in the Gospels. 
Tradition has associated it with Karn Hattin, near Capernaum, but with very little factual 
basis.” 81 Nevertheless, Matthew 8 indicates that after Jesus came down from the 
mountain, he healed a leper on his way to Capernaum. 

Literary Context of Matthew 7:21-23 

The Gospel of Matthew contains many major themes, a few of which are 
highlighted in the Sermon on the Mount discourse. In summary, the themes of Matthew 
are threefold: Jesus is the fulfillment of prophecy of the coming Messiah, followers of 
Jesus are called to a righteous and holy life, and disciples are commissioned to action on 
behalf of the kingdom of heaven. 82 Keener feels that the Gospel of Matthew is addressing 
the tension between those claiming religious authority and the one who actually had it, 
Jesus. “Matthew is quick to counterattack the religious leaders of his day who have 
attacked the followers of Jesus, but he also warns of the growing dangers of unfaithful 
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religious leadership within the Christian community.” 83 To this end regarding the Sermon 


on the Mount, American theologian Klaus Issler observes, . . the dominant theme in the 
whole sermon is that of inner heart formation.” 84 Messiahship, redemption, 
transformation, and mission drive the Gospel’s message. 

Matthew is made up of various genres: narrative, teaching discourse, and 
parables. One of two Gospels to contain the birth narratives, Matthew contains both a 
chronological and topical order at varying times. According to Argyle, “Although 
Matthew was not the earliest Gospel, it has been in some ways the most influential. This 
is because of the full, clear and orderly way in which it describes events and records 
teaching.” 85 Below is an outline of the entire Gospel, with special attention made to the 
Sermon on the Mount discourse: 

I. Jesus’ Birth and Childhood (1-2) 

II. Jesus’ Ministry Begins (3:1-4:11) 

III. Jesus’ Ministry in Galilee (4:12-14:12) 

a. Early Ministry (4:12-25) 

b. The Sermon on the Mount (5-7) 

c. Miracles (8-9) 

d. Ministry (10-14:12) 

IV. Ministry in Other Areas (14:12-17:21) 

V. Return to Galilee (17:22-18:35) 

VI. Ministry in Judea and Perea (19-20) 

VII. Passion Week (21-27) 

VIII. The Resurrection (28) 86 
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The structure of the Sermon on the Mount has been paralleled to the five books of 


Moses. Swiss theologian Ulrich Luz sees a ring-shaped structure within the discourse, 
“Thus the Sermon on the Mount takes its readers along a way that leads them from God’s 
radical demands into the ‘interior’ of faith where they experience the Father’s nearness in 
prayer.” 87 One of the centerpieces of the ring-shaped structure, according to Luz, is the 
Lord’s Prayer. Interestingly, Matthew 7:21-23, which is towards the conclusion of the 
discourse, according to Luz’s hypothesis, would be at the height of the call to interior 
faith. 

As stated previously, the image of Jesus teaching the requirements for being part 
of the kingdom of heaven from the mount, invokes images of Moses sharing the Law 
with the Israelites on Mt. Sinai. 88 Biblical scholar H. Benedict Green writes, “Clearly 
there is, for this evangelist, some relation between what Moses did for the Law and what 
Jesus does, even if it is not one of simple repetition.” 89 Moses shared the Law, which 
revealed the holiness of God and the sinfulness of man. Jesus reveals the righteousness of 
God and the need for repentance for man, but also offers, as mediator, a pathway to 
becoming righteous. Jesus’ teachings expound on the life of the righteous, after one 
accepts Jesus as Lord. 

The Sermon on the Mount is often referred to as a summary of Jesus’ teaching, 
the heart of his message to his followers. Barclay states, “Matthew in his introduction [to 
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the Sermon on the Mount] wishes us to see that it is the official teaching of Jesus; that it 
is the opening of Jesus’ whole mind to His disciples; that it is the summary of the 
teaching which Jesus habitually gave to his inner circle.” 90 Canadian author Wayne 
Baxter draws parallels between Moses and Jesus as they are situated atop a mountain, 
with Jesus as “the new Moses.” 91 Luz concurs, “Matthew was thinking of the biblical 
Sinai Torah, and wants to remind readers of it.” 92 

The teachings of Jesus from the mountaintop are a powerful summary of the most 
critical aspects of discipleship. “The Sermon on the Mount is nothing less than the 
concentrated memory of many hours of heart to heart communion between the disciples 
and their Master.” 93 It is from within this context that Matthew 7:21-23 resides and helps 
to conclude this well-known teaching. 

Textual Analysis of Matthew 7:21-23 

Many Scriptures are either referenced within or referenced thereafter Matthew 
7:21-23. The Gospel that parallels this section of Matthew is found in Luke 6:20-49. 94 It 
is entitled “Sermon on the Plain,” and of particular importance for Matthew 7:21 is Luke 
6:46, “Why do you call me ‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not do what I tell you?” Luke’s previous 
verse says, “The good person out of the good treasure of the heart produces good, and the 
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evil person out of evil treasure produces evil; for it is out of the abundance of the heart 
that the mouth speaks.” This verse shows that obedience is a matter of the heart. The 
parable immediately following these verses parallels Jesus’ metaphor of the house built 
on sand. Therefore, Luke highlights the state of one’s heart and the actions they produce 
as a result, helping to draw similar meaning from the corresponding Matthew passage. If 
one’s heart is not right, no matter the actions they produce, Jesus will not recognize them 
on the Day of Judgment. 

In Hosea 8:2-3, “Israel cries to me, ‘My God, we—Israel—know you!’ Israel has 
spurned the good; the enemy shall pursue him.” This verse demonstrates that although 
Israel themselves claim to know God, because they have not done the will of God, they 
will be pursued by their enemies. It is not enough to save Israel for them to cry, “My 
God, we know you!” Instead, God is seeking a contrite and submitted heart. 

Matthew 25:11-13 also reiterates that it is Jesus alone who will testify whether he 
knows someone or not on the Day of Judgment, saying, “Later, the other bridesmaids 
came also, saying, ‘Lord, lord, open to us.’ But he replied, ‘Truly I tell you, I do not 
know you.’ Keep awake therefore, for you know neither the day nor the hour.” This 
warning is for a follower’s faith to remain awake, vibrant and always ready to stand 
before the Lord. Jesus does not know these bridesmaids because they were unprepared 
for the wedding feast. 

Finally, two Scriptures that highlight the importance of not only hearing Jesus’ 
words but putting them into practice are Romans 2:13, “For it is not the hearers of the law 
who are righteous in God’s sight, but the doers of the law who will be justified” and 
James 1:22, “But be doers of the word, and not merely hearers who deceive themselves.” 
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As the writer of James highlights, to not follow Jesus’s instruction is to be deceived. Both 


of these passages emphasize the importance of living out the will and teaching of Jesus. 

In the previous section, Jesus teaches how to recognize a false prophet. 

Commentators are mixed in their interpretation of who Jesus is referring to in Matthew 

7:21-23. Many commentators connect the two sections and believe the people calling 

Jesus, “Lord, Lord,” are not followers but willful deceivers. NT scholar David Hill 

connects the two passages stating, “The early Church soon discovered that not all the 

enthusiasts who made such claims were genuine.” 95 

However, there is just as much scholarship claiming the subjects of this teaching 

were his followers. They are surprised to learn otherwise, and their actions seem to be 

fulfilling the mission to which a disciple has been called. As Issler notes, 

You can discern true prophets (and Christian leaders in general) by their 
continuing genuine kingdom character/ lifestyle and personal intimacy with Jesus, 
from false prophets (and leaders broadly) by their continuing bad character and 
lack of personal intimacy with Jesus, even though they may say the right Christian 
words and do effective Christian ministry. 96 

This section is “the ultimate rejection of those whose discipleship was only superficial.” 97 
Keener explains, “The miracles Jesus mentions are not necessarily false; it is possible to 
prophecy by the Spirit’s inspiration and yet be disobedient to God . . . ” 98 The charismatic 
evidence, according to Keener, is not enough to secure one’s salvation. 
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Further proving Jesus is referring to followers, Keener continues, “While kyrie 
[Lord] is sometimes in the Gospels no more than a polite form of address, in Matthew it 
is . . . the characteristic form of address to Jesus by disciples.” 99 Therefore, it is possible 
that Jesus is referring to people who address him as divine, and yet, they somehow miss 
the mark of Jesus “knowing” them. 100 Luz concurs. “In Matthew ‘Lord’ is the way the 
disciples, not outsiders, address Jesus.” 101 

American theologian Stanley Hauerwas also concedes that it is not enough to 
proclaim Jesus as Lord. “ ... it is not enough to prophecy in his name, it is not enough to 
do deeds of power in his name, but rather only those who do the will of the Father will 
enter the kingdom of the Son.” 102 The fifth-century pope Cyril of Alexandria drew similar 
conclusions, 

There may be some who, in the beginning, believed rightly and assiduously 
labored at virtue. They may have even worked miracles and prophesied and cast 
out demons. And yet later they are found turning aside to evil, to self-assertive 
deception and desire. Of these, Jesus remarks that he “never knew them.” He 
ranks them as equivalent to those who were never known by him at all. 103 

NT scholar M. Eugene Boring claims the disciples, and hearers of the Sermon on the 

Mount, were compelled to not only hear God’s word, or replicate the amazing miracles of 
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Jesus, but to discover the will of the Father and faithfully devote their hearts to God. 104 

German theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote extensively on the Sennon on the 
Mount in his book, The Cost ofDiscipleship. Towards the conclusion of Jesus’ teaching 
upon the mount, Bonhoeffer cautions, “One need not jump to the conclusion that this is a 
case of hypocrisy, of covering an evil deed with pious words; on the contrary, this 
profession may well spring from a personally upright heart, and with this brave 
profession there may well be associated an equally brave and devoted action.” 105 We will 
explore more of Bonhoeffer’s writing later, in the theology chapter, along with that of 
John Wesley. Both men consider this Matthew 7:21-23 pericope to strike right at the 
heart of a supposed “faithful” disciple. 

Within the NT, the two most frequently used root words for the verb “to know” 
are ginosko and oida. NT scholar Richard Erickson explains, “It has been contended that 
in classical usage the verb eidenai (or oida) signified knowledge grasped directly or 
intuitively, completely and finally; whereas the verb ginoskein referred to knowledge 
gained by a learning experience of some sort and considered capable of development.” 106 
In some cases, they can be used interchangeably, as synonyms. However, there are subtle 
yet significant differences between their meanings, which may affect the interpretation of 
Matthew 7:21-23. 
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Ginosko, “to know,” is also defined: to come to know, comprehend, be kept a 
virgin, learn, or recognize. 107 Ginosko, “to know,” is often used when passages are 
referring to God’s knowing a human’s heart and intentions. 108 Other words who share the 
root ginosko have the following meanings: to know well, know fully, know a long time, 
kn ow the heart 109 There is an intimacy implied in the use of ginosko, best seen in 
reference to Matthew 1:25 and Luke 1:34 where, “. . . the word refers to sexual relations 
and is used of both the man and the woman. This figure of speech is common in the OT 
(e.g., Gn 4:1, 17, 25; 19:8) ...” Therefore, “. . . the criterion of judgment is their 
relationship with [Jesus].” 110 When Jesus says he does not “know” the person, it is likely 
referring to a deeper place of intimacy. 

The alternative verb for “to know” that is not used in this section is more often 
used in cases of understanding, realizing or having knowledge. 111 The root of oida is 
from horao, which means “to see or perceive, behold and recognize.” 112 Balz and 
Schneider also conclude that oida, “to perceive,” is not always considered a synonym for 
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ginosko, “to know,” each with subtle differences in usage. 113 Matthew’s deliberate choice 


of ginosko helps to highlight the importance of following after Jesus with one’s whole 
heart. 

In Matthew 7:23, Jesus gives the criterion for how a disciple will be “known” by 
Jesus, that they would do the will of his Father. This can be a puzzling statement, since 
the actions listed are within the mission Jesus has set for his disciples. Actions alone, no 
matter how holy or correct they may be, are not enough to fulfill the Father’s will. 
Therefore, two Scriptures are often referenced by commentators regarding this passage, 
seeking to bring clarity to Jesus’ intended meaning of “the Father’s will”: Matthew 
22:34-40 and 1 Corinthians 13. 

Matthew 22:37-40 is a reference to two well-known OT verses: Deuteronomy 6:5 
and Leviticus 19:18. Jesus, responding to a question, shares the greatest two 
commandments, on which all the Law and prophets hang, ‘“You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind.’ This is the 
greatest and first commandment. And a second is like it: ‘You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.’” For Jesus, these two commandments summarize every teaching. If these two 
instructions were done well, then all the other laws and teaching would fall into place. 
Therefore, the ultimate will of the Father is for a disciple’s complete heart, “one’s whole 
person,” 114 to be devoted to God and to love their neighbor. 
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The beauty is that God’s people are the first recipients of this all-consuming love. 


“The command to love God is a command that presumes God’s love of Israel. Such a 
love is no vague generality, but rather is manifest in the concrete and daily care of God 
for his people.” 115 And Jesus’ followers are to be devoted to this amazing God of love, 
but Hauerwas warns, “So often we confess God with our lips and deny Him with our 
lives. It is not difficult to recite a creed, but it is difficult to live the Christian life.” 116 God 
is looking for the whole heart, not in part, and only then will Jesus know them. 

For Bonhoeffer, Matthew 7:21-23 and 1 Corinthians 13 were integrally tied. 
Paul’s understanding of Christian action and love gets to the heart of the issue in Jesus’ 
concluding thoughts in the Sermon on the Mount. “This is just what St Paul means in 1 
Cor. 13, when he says that it is possible to preach, to prophesy, to have all knowledge, 
and even faith so as to remove mountains, and all this without love, that is to say, without 
Christ, without the Holy Spirit.” 117 If Jesus’ followers are not consumed by the love of 
God and intimacy with Jesus, then they will not be operating from a righteous posture, no 
matter how many good works they perform. 

Theological Analysis of Matthew 7:21-23 

The theological message of Matthew 7:21-23 is best seen in conjunction with its 
larger context of the Sermon on the Mount. This periscope is the concluding and final 
teachings of the discourse, providing a serious warning against false discipleship. Biblical 


115 Hauerwas, Matthew, 192. 

116 Barclay, The Gospel of Matthew, 1:294. 

117 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship, trans. Reginald H. Fuller, rev. Irngard Booth, 1 st 
Touchstone ed. (New York, NY: Touchstone, 1995), 194-195. 
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scholar John Bowman claims, “From this larger context [the Sermon on the Mount] it 

becomes clear that what Jesus desires of man is neither words nor deeds as such, but 

rather a pure heart and a right attitude within.” 118 Not even miraculous works are enough 

on their own, “Charismatic activity is no substitute for obedience and a personal 

relationship with Jesus.” 119 Intimacy with Jesus and loving God with all one’s being, is 

the only way to find sure footing in word and deed. Bonhoeffer presses a bit further, 

At this point Jesus reveals to his disciples the possibility of a demonic faith which 
produces wonderful works quite indistinguishable from the works of the true 
disciples, works of charity, miracles, perhaps even of personal sanctification, but 
which is nevertheless a denial of Jesus and of the life of discipleship. 120 

Precisely when the action arises from the purest motives, when the most 
pious and selfless deeds are performed, the danger is especially great that this is 
the ungodly antithesis to the will of God which resembles the will of God to the 
point of being entirely indistinguishable from it, but which springs from a man’s 
own knowledge of good and evil, from his disunion with God. 121 

Bonhoeffer illustrated the importance of union and intimacy with God for 

authentic faith. Wesley also taught a great deal about the marks of a true Christian and 

true religion. There were plenty, in his day, who had the outward appearance of a 

Christian, but not the inward circumcision of the heart, or who excelled at the rituals and 

disciplines of faith, without true inward transformation. Wesley’s sermon on this passage 

highlight the importance of seeking God with all that we are, and only then will we be 

known by Jesus. 

In a word, let your religion be the religion of the heart. Let us reside deep within 
your innermost soul. . . Let the entire stream of your thoughts, words, and actions 


118 John Wick Bowman, The Gospel from the Mount (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 
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flow from the deepest conviction that you stand on the edge of the great gulf. . . 
let everything within you thirst for the living God, while yearning to awaken in 
his likeness ... Be a person who loves God and all humankind. 122 

Matthew 7:21-23 is not merely referring to the false prophets of the previous 

teaching; instead, the teaching is much more difficult than that. “A personal relationship 

with Jesus is a non-negotiable criterion for kingdom entrance, not necessarily just saying 

the right words and or doing effective ministry (7:23).” 123 To be known by Jesus, a true 

disciple must seek God with a hunger and thirst that can never be fully quenched. 

Conclusion of Matthew 7:21-23 

While the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount may seem too grand and lofty to 
ever achieve, Matthew 7:21-23 provides clarity as to how to experience a life of faith that 
reflects Jesus’ call to holiness. Biblical scholar Jack Lundbom wrestles with whether the 
Sermon on the Mount is unachievable. He ultimately concludes it is not an “. . . 
unattainable ideal, but rather a doable recipe for holy living.” 124 

Matthew 7:21-23 compels Jesus’ followers to ask “. . . by what ultimate criterion 
Jesus will accept or reject them . . . Here we are at last, here is the secret we have been 
waiting for since the Sermon on the Mount began . . . There is only his words: ‘I have 
known thee,’ which is his eternal word and call.” 125 According to Wesley, Jesus will not 


122 John Wesley, "Upon Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, Discourse 13," John Wesley on the 
Sermon on the Mount: The Standard Sermons in Modern English, three vols., reviser Kenneth C. Kinghorn 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 2:298-299. 

123 Issler, “Six Themes to Guide Spiritual Formation Ministiy Based on Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount,” 372. 

124 Jack R. Lundbom, “At What Elevation Is Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount?,” Currents in Theology 
and Mission 36, no. 6 (December 2009): 445, accessed April 17, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 
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identify his true followers by their litanies and creeds nor by their works and deeds but by 
their hearts that are turned towards God. 126 “Above all other snares of the devil, be 
cautious of resting on unholy faith that does not save you . . . True religion is dwelling in 
god and God in you.” 127 

The sign of a person who is in right standing before God is an aspect of their faith 
only revealed to Jesus, . . they know God as Father, friend, and author of all good . . . 
Their souls thirst for nothing on earth other than the living God . . . They love the Lord 
their God with all their hearts, with all their souls, with their entire minds, and with all 
their strength.” 128 This is the kind of love that is no longer a clanging cymbal, nor noisy 
gong (1 Co 13:1). Discovering intimacy with Jesus is the only way to be known by him, 
to be empowered by him, and to do works that give glory to God. 

Summary 

Both passages from the OT and NT explored in this chapter demonstrate the 
opportunity awaiting those who seek God with all their heart. Moses was greatly 
rewarded by asking for more, and Jesus reminds us that doing the works of God is not 
enough to draw us into intimacy. We must seek to know Jesus with all our heart, beyond 
what we can merely do for him. Knowledge of God goes beyond intellect and actions, 
instead comprising of surrender, humility, worship and boldness. 

In the next chapter, we will reflect on one man’s journey to seek God with all his 
heart, focusing on his early influencers. John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist 

126 Wesley, "Upon Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, Discourse 13," 2:288-291. 

127 Wesley, "Upon Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, Discourse 13," 2:296-298. 
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movement, was a disciplined and dedicated man of God, but he knew there was 
something lacking in his faith. By exploring the influence of Thomas a Kempis, Jeremy 
Taylor, and William Law on his life, we will see a young Wesley challenged to expect a 
deeper experience of God. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

God not only invites God’s children into intimacy, Jesus clarifies the 
imperativeness of this connection. The following chapter explores the life of John Wesley 
and his early influencers: Jeremy Taylor, Thomas a Kempis, and William Law, who 
challenged him to seek God in a deeper way. Early in his life, Wesley was greatly 
influenced by these men, and although he did not always agree, their effect upon his 
teaching remained throughout his life and changed over time. They would plant a seed in 
Wesley’s quest for true religion of the heart, which would later be stirred by the 
Moravians and his Aldersgate and Fetter’s Lane experiences. Each figure will have a 
brief biography followed by his influence upon Wesley. Finally, we will explore the 
discord and harmony between mysticism 1 and Wesley’s means of grace. The men are 
explored in the order of Wesley’s encountering their material: Taylor, a Kempis, and 
Law. 


1 Mysticism will be used throughout this thesis to denote a devotional life that seeks to discover 
union with God, experiencing the Divine on an intimate level, knowing and being known by God more 
experientially. Throughout the centuries there have been “mystics” who have varying devotional practices, 
also including asceticism, retreating into isolation from the world. The term is being used in this thesis is in 
this broader sense, not exclusively to ascetics. As we will see later, Wesley’s view of ascetic mystics was 
one of caution and disagreement; however, one may be a mystic, who seeks an experience of knowing God, 
without isolating one’s self from the world. 
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According to Church history scholar Kenneth Kinghorn, one of John Wesley’s 
most significant contributions to the Great Awakening was his understanding of Christian 
perfection and holiness, much of which was supported and influenced by . . the 
Scriptures, the Church Fathers, the Homilies of the Church of England, and writers such 
as Thomas a Kempis (1380-1471), Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), and William Law (1686— 
1761).” 2 These men had an early effect on Wesley and his friends at Oxford, preparing 
them for the revival that was to come. 3 A revival of a religion of the heart, sanctification, 
Christian accountability, and the power of the Holy Spirit originated from seeds planted 
from these writers, as well as later experiences in Wesley’s life that would awaken him to 
the assuring presence and love of God. 

Thomas Oden, a well-known Wesley scholar, also highlights the importance of 
these authors upon the coming revival, saying, “The seeds of the eighteenth-century 
Evangelical Revival were sown with the teachings of John Owen, Jeremy Taylor, and 
William Law. They were marked especially by a recovery of the resolution to become 
radically responsive to the Spirit.” 4 However, as noted by theologian Howard Slaatte, 

“. . . the reading of the devotional classics of Taylor, a Kempis, and Law did not add to 
Wesley’s conversion ... so much as they enhanced what he already believed.” 5 They 
were revelatory as well as confirming. 


2 Kenneth Kinghorn, “Introduction to Sermon 40: Christian Perfection,” John Wesley on Christian 
Practice: The Standard Sermons in Modern English , three vols. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), 
3:125. 

3 Thomas C. Oden, John Wesley’s Teachings: Pastoral Theology, four vols. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2012), 3:251. 

4 Thomas C. Oden, John Wesley’s Teachings: God and Providence, four vols. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2012), 1:52. 

5 Howard Alexander Slaatte, Fire in the Brand (New York, NY: Exposition Press, 1963), 86. 
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Initially, these works heightened his anxiety early in his life. It would not be until 
later that he grew to understand and experience them in a less legalistic way. Some of the 
works of these writers exposed the deficiency in Wesley’s assurance of faith and revealed 
the growing edges of his theology and experience of God. Despite the challenges they 
presented him, these authors left a lasting mark upon Wesley’s theology of Christian 
perfection, the religion of the heart, the general means of grace, and being an ‘almost 
Christian,’ to name a few. 

Wesley also had a love/hate relationship with mystic writers. A Kempis and Law 
were often seen as partial mystics, and Wesley would transcribe many Roman Catholic 
mystics’ work over the course of his life. However, Wesley clearly struggled with aspects 
of their teaching and practice, opting to emphasize the importance of community and 
evangelism in experiencing the presence of God through the means of grace. He would 
not completely discount a mystic’s piety and devotion, seeing it worthwhile for many 
believers, but Wesley was careful to highlight flaws in aspects of mystical theology 
regarding isolation and a lack of missional contact with the world. 

John Wesley’s Early Influencers and Their Lasting Effects 

A Brief Biography of John Wesley 

John Benjamin Wesley (1703-1791), referred to by his family as Jack or Jacky, 
was born in Epworth, England. 6 He was the fifteenth child of Samuel and Susanna 
Wesley and was raised in the Church of England, in which his father was a priest. John 


6 John Pudney, John Wesley and His World (New York, NY: Scribner, 1978), 7. 
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Wesley’s younger brother, Charles, was born four years later, the eighteenth of nineteen 


children. 

Susanna was the daughter of Puritan minister Samuel Annesley. Because of the 
strength of her own education, Susanna would play a large part in educating her sons in 
Latin, Greek, and theology. 7 This disciplined preparation would afford Wesley the 
highest quality of school and university in England. At the Charterhouse School in 
London, Wesley quickly learned Hebrew, and from the age of seventeen, he would spend 
most of the next fifteen years at Oxford. 8 

In an interview discussing the Wesleys, Thomas Oden notes, “Oxford University, 
when they were there, was undergoing something of a revival of interest in ancient 
Christian sources—patristic writings, the Eastern church fathers, the desert monastics— 
that centered on the search for holy life. Rather than see this as an academic exercise, the 
Wesleys took it personally.” 9 He and his Oxford friends sought to make the rules of 
Bishop Taylor and the writings of these other authors part of their everyday practice. 
English history scholar James Joy explains, “. . . the objective of the movement was to 
perfect the souls of its members in piety and good works—to know and to do the will of 
God.” 10 They had no idea it would result in a revival within the university or beyond. 


7 Pudney, John Wesley and His World, 14. 

8 Pudney, John Wesley and His World, 16. 

9 Thomas C. Oden, “THE WESLEYS: Weeds in the Garden,” Christian History Institute, 2001, 
accessed November 6, 2017, https://www.christianhistoryinstitute.org/uploaded/56afc7a40fbf44. 

96123213 .pdf, 41. 

10 James Richard Joy, John Wesley’s Awakening (Dallas, TX; Nashville, TN; Richmond, VA: 
Methodist Publishing House, 1937), 16. 
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Three distinctive periods of Wesley’s Oxford life begin at Christ Church: his 
ordination in 1725, the formation of the Holy Club in 1729, and his eventual expedition 
to Georgia in 1735. 11 On fire now to share the Gospel abroad, Wesley would travel to 
Georgia in hopes of evangelizing the Native American tribes. However, the trip would 
expose deficiencies within Wesley and further ignite his desire to know the assurance of 
God. 

While traveling by sea to Georgia, he met a small community of German 
Moravians traveling from Herrnhut to the Americas. 12 Wesley began to lead many aboard 
the ship in his Holy Club practices, praying, comforting the sick, baptizing and teaching 
the children. However, during a particularly horrific storm, Wesley found himself 
unexpectedly terrified. He was fearful of death and amazed at the solid, peaceful faith of 
the Moravians onboard. Wesley scholar Richard Heitzenrater explains, “The stark reality 
of death staring him in the face exposed the frailty of Wesley’s sense of assurance; the 
question of salvation now took on a new sense of immediacy and urgency.” 13 The 
freedom and joy within the heart of the Moravians shamed Wesley, who realized he was 
missing a key element to his faith. 

Once in Georgia, his time would not be as he expected. He had little opportunity 
to evangelize the native heathens and instead became pastor of a colony community, 
much like those back in England. “The Indians being found unapproachable, and the 


11 Henry D. Rack, Reasonable Enthusiast: John Wesley and the Rise of Methodism (Philadelphia, 
PA: Trinity Press International, 1989), 69. 

12 Joy, John Wesley’s Awakening, 43. 

13 Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1995), 59. 
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seven hundred white colonists being left without a shepherd, John Wesley took over their 


spiritual direction, holding services in the courthouse of Savannah.” 14 However, this was 

not the evangelistic experience he had desired. After a failed attempt at love, he returned 

to England from Georgia in disappointment and even bitterness. 15 However, the greatest 

seeds were planted with his meeting the Moravians, which would provide the opportunity 

for God to awaken Wesley in a whole new way. 

Once back in England, Wesley attended a prayer meeting at Aldersgate Street in 

London, where Luther’s “Preface to the Romans” was read. 16 He felt his heart strangely 

warmed, and the assurance of his salvation became real. Later, an even more powerful 

encounter at a Fetter’s Lane Society gathering would have a profound effect on Wesley. 

There, the Holy Spirit would fall and touch Wesley in a way he could not have expected. 

With about sixty of his brethren, Wesley recounts the event: 

About three in the morning, as we were continuing constant in prayer, the power 
of God came mightily upon us, in so much that many cried out for exceeding joy, 
and many fell to the ground. As soon as we were recovered a little from that awe 
and amazement at the presence of his Majesty, we broke out with one voice, “We 
praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” 17 

From that time on, Wesley would see the power of God at work in his field meetings and 

camp gatherings. 18 Listeners were slain in the Spirit and violently jerked until they 

repented, hollered, laughed, cried, were healed, and even arose from the dead. 
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Over the course of Wesley’s life, he not only demonstrated the power of the Holy 


Spirit, but he reached out to the forgotten populations of England. He preached the gospel 
throughout the country on horseback and organized the people into small societies of 
accountability and ongoing teaching. This strategy would create a lasting foundation for 
his movement and equip the laity for evangelism and holiness of life. 

Jeremey Taylor, 1613-1667 

A Brief Biography of Jeremy Taylor 

Born in Cambridge, Jeremy Taylor lived between 1613 and 1667, during times of 
political and religious war in England. 19 The fourth of six children, he would attend 
Cambridge on scholarship, where he would study for most of his young adult life. 20 By 
1633, he was ordained in the Church of England as a priest. In 1635, Taylor made his 
way to Oxford working with the archbishop. Then in 1642, he was imprisoned as 
religious power struggles heightened and a full-blown civil war began. 21 Three years 
later, Taylor would have a time of peace and settling, moving to South Wales and later to 
Lord Carbery’s Golden Grove in Carmarthenshire. 22 However, during the 1660’s, he 
would once again suffer at the hands of persecutors, though he would eventually bring his 
enemies to justice, he died in 1667 at the age of fifty-four. 23 


19 Logan Pearsall Smith, "Introduction," The Golden Grove: Selected Passages from the Sermons 
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Coleridge . . placed him with Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon among the 
four great geniuses of our older literature.” 24 His life was controversial, not recognized as 
a holy man, imprisoned during the English Civil War, served as chaplain at Golden 
Grove and eventually would be charged with heresy. 25 His teachings, taken in the most 
exaggerated way, could be interpreted as Pelagian: moralistic holiness contrived within 
oneself. However, Taylor argued that a holy life was not achieved outside the Lord’s 
empowerment. For Taylor, meditating on our mortality and our need for God would 
direct us towards God’s will for us: a holy life. 26 

Many of Taylor’s contemporaries were interested in his writings. As Anglican 
historian Paul Elmen writes, “The small book of devotions which he called Golden Grove 
was by a small margin the most popular of his works in the seventeenth century, nineteen 
editions having been published between 1655 and 1699.” 27 His next two most famous 
works, written in 1650 and 1651 on behalf of Lady Carbery, are The Rule and Exercise of 
Holy Living and The Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying. In the former, Taylor emphasizes 
the importance of piety as a way of life. 28 In both, he claims that the importance of 
religion is the action which follows faith and relationship; religion is meant to be 
practiced. Christian ethics scholar Timothy Sedgwick explains, “The final end of the love 

24 Smith, "Introduction," The Golden Grove, xiii. 

25 John Everitt Booty, "Preface," Selected Works of Jeremy Taylor (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 
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of God and neighbor is given in specific intentions embodied in particular actions such as 


matters of eating and drinking, care for those in need, and prayer and worship.” 29 It 
would be these two works that Wesley would read approximately seventy-five years later 
that would awaken and confirm Wesley’s understanding of holiness in action. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Work and Influence Upon Wesley 

Taylor’s influence upon Wesley, one of the trifectas of holiness writers along with 
a Kempis and Law, would have a lasting effect. 30 Elmen points out that “John Wesley 
attributed his conversion to the reading of Taylor.” 31 Wesley recounts the important 
moments of first reading Taylor’s work, “In the year 1725 ... I met with Bishop Taylor’s 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and Dying. ... I was exceedingly affected, that part in 
particular which relates to purity of intention.” 32 He resolved to give God all of his life, 
including his thoughts, words, and actions. 

The purity of one’s intention is a theme throughout Wesley’s writings. In 
“Discourse 6” of Wesley’s sermons on the Sermon on the Mount, Wesley highlights the 
importance of works of piety and mercy, never to be done for human praise. According to 
Kinghorn, “Wesley says that to look for public acclaim for our good works is to 
undermine our purity of intention. He maintains that God does not approve our works if 
we are seeking recognition or personal glory in our praying, attending public worship, or 


29 Sedgwick, “The Anglican Exemplary Tradition,” 214. 

30 Kenneth J. Collins, John Wesley: A Theological Journey (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
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assisting the poor.” 33 These themes were equally important to Taylor, who often wrote on 
the subject. In Holy Living, Taylor writes, “For he that prays out of custom or gives alms 
for praise, or fasts to be accounted religious, is but a Pharisee in his devotion, and a 
beggar in his alms, and a hypocrite in his fast.” 34 Wesley similarly says, “If ye seek your 
own glory, if you have any design to gain the honour that cometh of men, whatever is 
done with this view is nothing worth; it is not done unto the Lord; he accepteth it not; ‘ye 
have no reward’ for this ‘of our Father which is in heaven.’” 35 Whether Taylor ignited 
this belief in Wesley or simply confirmed it, they strongly shared this conviction. 

Wesley’s understanding of the religion of the heart was in part because of the 
foundations laid with Taylor’s work. “What is distinctive and foundational about Taylor’s 
work is his explicit focus on an ethic of virtue and on the development of practices to 
form such virtues.” 36 He emphasized a heart and soul relationship with God, not merely 
the acquiring of knowledge about God, but of God. As one grows in their knowledge and 
love of God, so does their completeness and peace. 

In a letter Wesley wrote regarding the evangelization of the indigenous in 
Paraguay by Jesuit priests, church history scholar Ted Campbell reports, “Wesley asks, 
‘What do they kn ow about the religion of the heart?’ He used this phrase consistently, 
and by this, he meant not only the outward form of religion but the inward power . . . the 


33 Kenneth Kinghorn, "Introduction to Sermon 26: Upon Our Lord's Sermon On the Mount, 
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inward motivation that leads us to genuine faith, genuine repentance, and genuine love 
for God.” 37 Campbell also notes the enormous influence the Anglican writers, such as 
Law and Taylor, had upon Wesley’s theological formation in this area. 

Regarding the devotional life, Sedgwick compares the mystical approaches of a 
Kempis with Taylor, who calls not for “. . . stages of purgation, illumination, and 
union . . .” but “. . . his meditations and prayers are given by way of the biblical narrative, 
from annunciation and baptism to crucifixion and resurrection . . .” rooted in Scripture 
and the Sacraments. 38 Liturgy did not need to be divorced from religious devotion and 
prayer in order to connect with God; in fact, Taylor believed they could likely enhance 
one’s devotional life when done with the correct intentions. 

Taylor also criticized the distortion of some Puritan preaching, which 
overemphasized one’s union with Christ and yet taught little about the transformation of 
life that should result. Theologian Raymond Peterson explains, “Taylor [attacks] the 
excesses of Puritan Christ-preaching—preaching which calls the people to ‘close with 
Christ, cleave to Christ, unite with Christ, rest, lean, roll, toss, tumble and wallow upon 
Christ,' but neglects plain instruction in holy living.” 39 For both Taylor and Wesley, 
holiness and devotion need to be expressed in everyday life, through a will completely 
surrendered to God. 


37 Ted Campbell, “John Wesley and Influences on His Theological Outlook: An Interview with Ted A. 
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Although Taylor was a strong proponent of holiness, he was not known as being a 


mystic. However, while theologian Robert Tuhle agrees that Taylor does not fit a 
traditional mold for a mystic, there are some mystical elements to his teaching and 
practice. 40 “Taylor seems to teach that through humility, self-renunciation, self- 
examination . . . purity of intention and [others] . . . the Christian can strip away the 
worldly passions and that love can then grow step by step.” 41 Wesley did not agree with 
all of Taylor’s rules. Some he found valuable and others he dismissed, especially during 
the earlier part of his life. Ultimately, Taylor’s effect upon Wesley would leave a mark 
but not as long lasting as a Kempis and Law. 

Thomas a Kempis, 1380-1471 

A Brief Biography of Thomas a Kempis 

Born in Kempten, Germany, a Kempis was part of an Augustine monastery and 
lived to his nineties, from 1380-1471 42 His father was a blacksmith, and coincidentally 
their surname translates “little hammer.” Thomas’ mother ran a school, and since he was 
young, Thomas displayed a hunger for learning and reading. 43 At the age of twelve, in 
1392, Thomas Haemerken traveled fifteen miles to join a small community in Deventer 
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that his brother had joined years prior. 44 His was educated by the Brethren of Common 
Life, . . whose founder had been influenced by the mystic Jan van Ruysbroeck.” 45 He 
then moved to the Netherlands to join the Mount Saint Agnes Augustine monastery. By 
the age of thirty-three, in 1413, Thomas was ordained a priest, vowing to a life of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience. 46 

For the next sixty years, his reputation of piety and virtue spread and many sought 
his spiritual guidance and mentorship. He avoided this as much as was possible, desiring 
to remain in prayer and God’s presence. 47 During his life, he copied the Bible multiple 
times, and wrote many biographies, sermons and devotions. 48 

His seminal work, The Imitation of Christ, was widely distributed and focused on 
holy living and inward religion. Written between 1420 and 1427 in the Netherlands, 
printings of Imitation expanded throughout Europe in multiple languages. 49 Made up of 
four sections and often quoting Scripture, the first section renounced the pleasures of the 
world and promoted humility and death to self. The second section focused on the 
kingdom of God within each person and the need to submit to God’s will. The third 
section readdressed previous themes while adding the need for grace and love, emptying 
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oneself and finding lasting peace. The final section emphasized the importance of the 
Sacraments in seeking union with God, especially the Lord’s Supper. 50 

When a Kempis was born, it was in the midst of great papal turmoil, where 
politics and violence were commonplace within the highest ranks of the church. “When 
Thomas wrote the Imitation, he saw a world in deep conflict, a world whose foundations 
seemed to be cracking and crumbling.” 51 The church would not begin to heal until the 
Council of Constance between 1414-1418. 52 This was right after a Kempis was ordained 
a priest. It is no wonder a Kempis had such a low view of the world and its pleasures, 
especially if his own church was consumed with acquiring power and wealth. 

The decade-long recurrence of the Black Plague did not help ease societal 
pressures. Instead, it heightened them. The damage was not only to the population but 
also to the economy and commerce, damaging trade and businesses. This would result in 
unrest, riots, and poverty. 53 “The monastery provided a haven of tranquility and peace for 
Thomas, far from the noise and chaos of the world ... he lived ninety-two years, seventy- 
two of them in the monastery, and he only ventured outside the walls twice.” 54 This 
would be one of John Wesley’s greatest critiques of mystical monastic life, the isolation 
and non-evangelistic expression of faith, which he would consider a denial of the full 
commands of the gospel. 
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Thomas a Kempis ’ Work and Influence Upon Wesley 

In 1725, Wesley read The Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. It was a 
turning point for him, . . [persuading] him that vital religion begins with the 
transformation of the heart.” 55 Despite Wesley’s difficulty with a Kempis’s life of 
isolation, he found great value, as well as frustration, in the pages of the Imitation. 

After reading the Imitation in his twenties, Wesley wrote to his mother, Susanna, 
expressing his frustration. He writes, “I think he must have been a person of great piety 
and devotion, but it is my misfortune to differ from him in some of his main points. I 
can’t think that when God sent us into the world he had irreversibly decreed that we 
should be perpetually miserable in it.” 56 For Wesley, a Kempis set an impossibly high 
standard of self-denial, excluding all pleasures and happiness. 57 Yet, a Kempis 
experienced joy in the presence of the Lord through prayer; therefore, his critique of 
pleasure had more to do with the source of pleasure being the world. That being the case, 
Wesley still asserted that Scripture instructs us to be joyful in all circumstances, in God’s 
creation and despite the difficulties and temptations of the world. 

In the introduction to Wesley’s A Plain Account of Christian Perfection, he 
prefaces, “In the year 1726,1 met with Kempis’s Christian’s Pattern. The nature and 
extent of inward religion, the religion of the heart, now appeared to me in a stronger light 
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than ever it had done before.” 58 Wesley goes on to say that he realized giving all of 
himself to God included his heart, which should be shaped and molded by the desires of 
God. A Kempis wrote, “There is nothing that I can give Him that will please Him better 
than if I give up my heart entirely to God and unite it closely to Him.” 59 

Wesley’s advice in 1735 to readers of his abridged version of a Kempis’ work 
was to “. . . prepare yourself for reading, by purity of intention, singly aiming at the good 
of your soul, and by fervent prayer to God, that he would enable you to see his will, and 
give you a firm resolution to perform it.” 60 He goes on to say, “Reading is useless which 
only enlightens the understanding, without warming the affections. And therefore 
intersperse, here and there, earnest aspirations to God, for his heart as well as his light.” 61 

Both Wesley and a Kempis compelled Christians to approach the Lord with pure 
intentions and with longing hearts. They considered prayer and devotion a connection to 
God’s heart and therefore to God’s will and character. Church history and Wesley scholar 
Geordan Hammond explains, “While Wesley has much to say about the imitation of 
Christ in his early sermons and preface to a Kempis, it is important to make clear that the 
theme of imitation in Wesley's thought is wider. He writes about imitating God the Father 
as much as Christ.” 62 For Wesley, there was little difference in seeking the mind of Christ 
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and the heart of God, none of which should be sought after purely for the gaining of 
intellectual knowledge. 

However, Wesley greatly disliked a Kempis’ withdrawal from society as a means 
of avoiding temptation. A Kempis wrote, “It is also easier to be always alone at home 
than to go forth into the world and not offend. Therefore, whoever intends to come to an 
inward fixing of his heart upon God . . . must with our Saviour Christ withdraw from the 
world.” 63 Wesley did not agree that these drastic parameters were needed to achieve true 
religion of the heart. In fact, Wesley argued that religion of the heart is for the very 
purpose of loving God more perfectly, along with one’s neighbor in the world. The world 
was to be sought after for the purposes of redemption, transformed by passionate 
disciples filled with the Holy Spirit. To withdraw from the world to the extent a Kempis 
had, along with many other mystics, was a major concern for Wesley within mystic and 
ascetic practice. 

By 1766, Wesley’s view of a Kempis’ work had shifted. It would take time for his 
discomfort with a Kempis to subside. In Wesley’s sermon Spiritual Worship written in 
1780, he says, 

You cannot find your long sought happiness in all the pleasures of the world . . . 
You cannot find it in the religion of the world, either in opinions or a mere round 
of outward duties. Vain labour! Is not ‘God a spirit’? ... In this alone can you 
find the happiness you seek—in the union of your spirit with the Father of spirits; 
in the knowledge and love of him who is the fountain of happiness, sufficient for 
all the souls he has made. 64 
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What used to feel overly strict became more palatable as time progressed, and Wesley 
more clearly understood the importance of the eternal and of giving all his heart to God. 65 
As Wesley grew older, he discovered a deeper intimacy with God, more completely 
offering of his heart and will to God. However, Wesley remained firm on the position 
that religion of the heart is to be expressed through action, a living sacrifice amongst the 
world, and a view that William Law would share. 

William Law, 1686-1761 

A Brief Biography of William Law 

William Law was born in 1686 in King’s Cliff, England and educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge University, later being ordained as a priest in the Church 
of England in 1711. 66 His first seminal work, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
was written in 1728. Among his influences in writing this work was Thomas a Kempis. 67 

Law became a tutor and chaplain of Edward Gibbon, whose son would later 
reflect, “In our family he left the reputation of a worthy and pious man who believed all 
he professed and practiced all that he enjoined.” 68 According to church history scholar 
Benjamin King, “William Law sought to live perfectly, and he wanted his readers to do 
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the same. He helped teach John Wesley—and through him all in the holiness tradition— 
to believe that perfection was possible.” 69 

In 1740, Law withdrew for a time of “. . . solitude of prayer, study and 
celibacy . . . ,” although this retreat would not last long. 70 He established a school for 
impoverished girls, as well as helping others in society who were in need of care. In 
Law’s later years, as he became influenced by the writings of German mystic, Jacob 
Boehme (Behmen), his inner experience of God began to develop. 71 These new 
revelations would become a dividing force between Wesley and Law in the years to 
come, as they often debated theological concepts and practices. 

William Law’s Work and Influence Upon Wesley 

Around 1727 or 1728, Wesley read Law’s Christian Perfection and Serious Call. 
“These convinced me more than ever of the absolute impossibility of being half a 
Christian." 12 William Law was a spiritual leader, friend, and mentor to both John and 
Charles, having the greatest influence upon them, more so than Taylor and a Kempis. 73 
During the course of their friendship and letters to each other, opinions would flare, and 
disagreements were prevalent. Free Methodist Bishop Leslie Marston writes, “About a 
fort-night prior to his Aldersgate deliverance, Wesley wrote a sharp rebuke to his fonner 
counselor, William Law, charging him with teaching obedience to the Law and Jesus 
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Christ as the pattern of the Law's fulfillment, but failing to point him to simple faith in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour.” 74 

While the young Wesley read the early works of Law, in which there were much 
commonality and overlap in their understanding, Law’s later works would challenge and 
even upset Wesley. As Law published works in the realm of mysticism, Wesley became 
more concerned with his theological teachings and finally decided to respond in 1756. In 
the letter, “To the Reverend Mr. Law” (III, 332) Wesley writes, “In matters of religion I 
regard no writings but the inspired. Tauler, Behmen, and a whole army of Mystic authors 
are with me nothing to St. Paul. In every point I appeal ‘to the law and the testimony,’ 
and value no authority but this.” 75 Among Wesley’s main concern was what appeared to 
be gnostic cosmology and universalist mysticism. 76 Oden explains, “Law had diminished 
regeneration to ‘nothing else but the regaining of our first angelic spirit and body,’ and 
faith to merely ‘a desire of coming to God,’ echoing the mystical longing for union with 
God.” 77 Wesley was troubled by a lack of a theology of justification, as if Christ was 
lying dormant inside a person, dead even, waiting to be awakened. 

In one stream of letters, in particular, dealing with the atoning work of Christ on 
the cross, Wesley recalls the common ground they once held in a Kempis’ work, The 
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Imitation of Christ . 78 But Law did not deny the work of Christ on the cross and the 
necessity of his death. Historian George Clarkson suspects another reason Wesley and 
Law found themselves at odds. He says, “One factor responsible for Wesley’s strong 
reaction to William Law’s mysticism was an oversimplified idea of mysticism.” 79 
Wesley’s concern was mysticism’s tendencies to isolation and idleness, as well as what 
he perceived as a weak view of atonement and justification. In Wesley’s journal entry, 
October 23, 1739, he writes, “In riding to Bradford I read over Mr. Law’s book on the 
new birth. Philosophical, speculative, precarious; Behemish, void, and vain! Oh, what a 
fall is there!” 80 Yet, they would remain in dialogue for most of Law’s life, challenging 
each other. 

Regardless of whether Law’s teachings were merely misunderstood or in fact 
straying from scriptural teaching, Wesley considered him a mentor and friend his whole 
life. “In a letter written in 1760, Wesley wrote: ‘It is true that Mr. Law, whom I love and 
reverence now, was once a kind of‘oracle’ to me.’” 81 Ultimately, Wesley highly valued 
the life-long friendship and theological debates they had, despite their growing 
differences. 
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Mysticism Versus the Means of Grace 

John Wesley had a varying view of mystics over the course of his life. Wesley 
read them with admiration, caution, concern, and encouragement. One of Wesley’s great 
concerns with mysticism was that its practice was self-contained and encouraged 
isolation from the community. Wesley highly valued the need for community, the church 
and its practices, all of which he saw as a means of experiencing God’s presence. The 
accountability a community provided was a way of deterring wayward teaching and 
practice. However, Wesley theologian Andrew Thompson purports that Wesley also 
emphasized the importance of inward spiritual devotion with the general means of grace, 
including but not exclusive to “. . . watching, denying ourselves, taking up our cross, and 
the exercise of the presence of God.” 82 The balance of personal devotion, accountability 
to holiness, experience of the Holy Spirit, and saving souls would be the markers of 
Wesley’s theology and methodology. 

Tuttle quotes from Lawson’s Notes on Wesley’s Forty-Four Sermons, “Mysticism 
is in essence that ‘deep sense of union with God in the inmost depths of the soul,’ an 
immediate awareness of a unique relationship with God.” 83 However, the mystics that 
were of particular interest for Wesley were Roman Catholic and following the 
Reformation. 84 Over his life, Wesley would find a balanced approach to the religion of 
the heart and the outward result of encountering the presence of God, which should be 
evangelism and good works. “[Wesley] offers a rigorous and transformative mystical 
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spirituality that guards against unbiblical distortions sometimes associated with 

mysticism.” 85 Wesley would not hold back his distaste for certain ascetic mystic 

theology, as historical theologian Clifton Stringer notes, 

Yet at the same time as Wesley rejects what he knows as the theology of the 
mystics, he wholeheartedly endorses and practices the ascetic and semi-monastic 
life commended in the mystical tradition, the kind of life McGinn says both is 
mystical and prepares one for experiencing God. Hence Wesley embraces and 
spreads a rigorously disciplined and ascetic devotional path, pursuing Christian 
perfection, continuing spiritual disciplines used by mystics and monks over the 
course of the tradition. 86 

Wesley strongly disagreed with a religion of mere reflection and contemplation as 
an end in itself. “Mystics are apt to dissociate themselves from the fellowship of believers 
in Christ and the means of grace, and claim that when man enters a passive state he is one 
with God. This, of course, Wesley could not hold to; it was the difference between a 
‘religious hermit’ and ‘a Christian frontiersman.’” 87 The goal of prayer and devotion to 
God should be to grow in the likeness and actions of Christ, as well as growing in one’s 
love of God. This love of God is not meant to deter the love of people we are called to 
express. 

Wesley strongly believed that the community was vital in encountering the means 
of grace, a tool for entering the presence of God. But not only that, the practice of the 
general means of grace, inward spiritual devotion, should impact one’s way of 
encountering the world and interacting in community. Wesley scholar James Pedlar 
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elaborates, “The definition of means of grace offered by Henry Knight does justice to 
Wesley’s use of the term: ‘Means of grace are means through which persons experience 
and respond to the loving presence of God.’” 88 Such means could be prayer, reading 
Scripture, Holy Communion, Baptism, holy conferencing, accountability, and worship. 

In addition, “. . . the general means of grace are related to our inward spiritual 
intention. When God speaks to our hearts, we find that our hearts are given power to 
yearn for God. ... It is a general means of grace because it affects our whole being.” 89 
According to Thompson, 

Since the time of Pentecost, these are the very ways that God has been mediating 
his saving grace to the church. . . . 

. . . The means of grace are, most fundamentally, practices of discipleship 
that we embrace in an ongoing way within the community of faith. 90 

These practices are not the end in themselves, but a means in which the Holy Spirit 

reveals grace and continues refining and transforming an individual. For Wesley, the 

means of grace were a way to draw near to God and become more greatly equipped for 

the mission of God’s children. 

Over the years, some have criticized the “ritualistic” or “disciplined” nature of the 
means of grace, seeing them in danger of becoming rote. However, Wesley would 
caution any religious practice from becoming mere ritual devoid of the Holy Spirit 
leading that person to an experience of God. Practical theologian Dean Blevins clarifies, 
“While the means themselves were understood to have no intrinsic worth, they were 
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channels by which the Holy Spirit worked to communicate grace for the full work of 
salvation.” 91 The means of grace are an instrument of the Spirit. 92 

All the means of grace were powerful, according to Wesley, but as his 
understanding of prayer changed over the years, it took on a deeper, more mystical 
approach of a heart completely surrendered to God. 93 In Wesley’s own words, “Prayer is 
the lifting up of the heart to God: all words of prayer, without this, are mere hypocrisy. 
Whenever therefore thou attemptest to pray, see that it be thy one design to commune 
with God, to lift up thy heart to him, to pour out thy soul before him.” 94 This communion 
and unity with God sound very much like a mystical hope. 

Wesley’s religion of the heart and goal of sanctification led him to encourage his 
followers to offer their hearts as a sacrifice to the Lord. “Let it be continually offered up 
to God, through Christ, in flames of holy love. . . . ‘Let your Soul be filled with so entire 
a love to him that you may love nothing but for his sake.’” 95 Ultimately, the love of God, 
discovered through the means of grace, was meant to have a transformative and 
distributive effect on a true disciple of Jesus, sending them out into the world as holy 
evangelists empowered by their communion with the Spirit of God. 
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Conclusion 

Each of the three authors Wesley read within this early short period of time 
impacted his theology for years to come. From Taylor, Wesley learned about the purity of 
one’s intentions towards God and others. From a Kempis, Wesley learned about the true 
inner workings of a religion of the heart and being wholly committed to the Lord. From 
Law, Wesley learned about holiness in action and that faith was to be expressed and 
demonstrated in this broken world. Each of these built upon the other, and filled in 
theological gaps to form a matured Wesleyan theology of the “All-together Christian,” 
one of Wesley’s famous sermons. 

The holiness and perfection, communion with God, and life of obedience Wesley 
desired are all themes expressed by these three writers. And despite Wesley’s initial 
frustrations with mysticism, according to Tuttle, “During the period 1764-1767 Wesley 
seems to undergo a theological readjustment as he reveals a wider appreciation for . . . 
mysticism in particular. Perhaps John Fletcher, a mystic in many ways, reintroduced 
Wesley to a higher appreciation of mysticism.” 96 No matter the means of engagement, 
experiencing the presence of God was of the utmost importance for Wesley. 

Those who influenced Wesley are by no means limited to the three men in this 
chapter. Like Whitefield and many of Wesley’s other peers, Fletcher in particular had a 
great impact upon Wesley and Methodism later in Wesley’s life. Wesley hoped Fletcher 
would be his successor. However, after a miraculous healing, Fletcher lived another eight 
years and died at the young age of fifty-five. According to theologian Frank Billman, 
Fletcher was the most influential person in Methodism after the Wesleys and was well 
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known for his personal piety and holiness. 97 Even before Fletcher, the Moravians had a 
significant role in leading him to the religion of the heart. They showed him the power of 
full surrender and trusting God with one’s full assurance of salvation. However, the most 
powerful awakening moments for Wesley were when he experienced the power of the 
Holy Spirit, seeing God’s power and love on display in surprising ways; this would be the 
source of the most dramatic transformation in his life and ministry. 

Moving forward, it will be important to strike this balance within my project. An 
intimate relationship with God must be entered into with the purest of motives. One must 
wholly commit themselves, their will, and desires to the Lord. And finally, one must 
realize that the true end of this relationship is the transformation of oneself and the world. 
One is to love God for the sake of love, but that love transforms us into holy vessels of 
the Gospel message, empowered by the Holy Spirit to bring redemption to the world as 
the hands and feet of Christ. For Wesley, intimacy should propel us into the world, just as 
the demands of the world propel us into that secret place with God. 

In the next chapter, we will explore the theological foundation for intimacy with 
God and being able to hear God’s voice. By examining the nature and goodness of God, 
humanity’s purpose, Jesus as the Way, the Holy Spirit’s role, and common theological 
themes among the mystics, a compelling argument will be made that we are designed for 
and enabled to experience the presence of God. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

In chapter three, we investigated the early influences upon John Wesley’s faith 
development. He was challenged to consider that his experience of God did not match 
theological and biblical possibilities. He would spend his early life knowing that there 
was something missing in his faith. Despite his faithful practice of the spiritual 
disciplines, he was missing an assurance of his faith. However, his searching was finally 
met with reward at both Aldersgate and Fetter’s Lane. Eventually, the seeds planted by 
those early influencers blossomed into a robust experience of the power and love of God. 

This chapter focuses on the theological foundations of humanity’s restored 
relationship with God. The key theological themes are God’s invitation to intimacy 
(theology proper), Christ’s role in rending the veil that separated humanity from the holy 
of holies (Christology), the active work of the Holy Spirit in connecting humanity with 
God (pneumatology), human creation’s original purpose and design restored (Christian 
anthropology), and the theology of the mystics from centuries past (mystical theology). 
The field of theological approach that I will mainly employ in this chapter is spiritual 
theology. 

There are different fields of study with different expected outcomes. Spiritual 
theology is a form of practical theology, because it seeks to investigate theological issues 
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that directly impact practices and one’s experience of God. It is also necessary to firmly 
ground the discipline with systematic theology instead of merely theologizing one’s 
personal experience. Mystical theology is a subset of spiritual theology and will have its 
own section later in the chapter. For the remainder of the introduction, I hope to define 
spiritual theology as a discipline and the parameters within which we will work. 

First of all, “spirituality” and “spiritual theology” are not synonymous terms. 
Spiritual theologian Simon Chan defines the difference between spirituality and spiritual 
theology this way: “Spirituality is the lived reality, whereas spiritual theology is the 
systematic reflection and fonnalization of that reality. . . . [spiritual theology] refers to a 
distinct branch of theological studies concerned with the principles and practices of the 
Christian life.” 1 More so than other theological disciplines, spiritual theology looks to a 
person’s experience of God to influence its formation. However, theologian Greg Peters 
clarifies that it is not simply any experience that weighs into the discipline of spiritual 
theology but only those experiences “. . . that are the result of God’s work in our life.” 2 
These experiences include our interaction with the sacraments, prayer, reading or 
meditating on God’s Word, and acts of service. 

While the main category of study is spiritual theology, it must not be based on 
experience alone but contain a strong foundation of systematic theology. As Peters aptly 
warns, “If clear systematic theology does not undergird the spiritual theology project then 
theology appears to encompass only personal opinion with a resulting privatization of 
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spirituality.” 3 Although personal experience plays a significant role in the formation of 
spiritual theology, Peters cautions anyone who is seeking to understand their experience 
of God from a theological perspective that, . . one’s subjective self must never replace 
God’s revealed truth in the Scriptures or God’s theological work in one’s life.” 4 To 
disregard scriptural consistency or traditional practices would move the theologian into 
dangerous, even heretical, territory. 

In every era, where there are Christians experiencing the deeper things of God, 

there are those who veer too far right or left of orthodoxy. In the third century, 

Gnosticism was kept at bay; in the fourteenth century, it was the Flagellants; in the 

seventeenth century, it was the Molinos and Questists; in the twentieth and twenty-first 

centuries, it is new age spirituality. 5 These patterns only serve as a caution rather than a 

red light as we toe the delicate line of orthodoxy within spiritual theology. 

Therefore, the discipline of spiritual theology is based on Scripture, tradition and 

experiential testimony. Catholic priest and theologian Jordan Aumann defines spiritual 

theology and its methods, which are both practical and to be applied, as: 

That part of theology that, proceeding from the truths of divine revelation and the 
religious experience of individual persons, defines the nature of the supernatural 
life, formulates directives for its growth and development, and explains the 
process by which souls advance from the beginning of the spiritual life to its full 
perfection. 6 


3 Peters, “On Spiritual Theology: A Primer,” 18. 

4 Peters, “On Spiritual Theology: A Primer,” 17. 

5 William M. Thompson, Christology and Spirituality (New York, NY: Crossroad, 1991), 3. 

6 Jordan Aumann, Spiritual Theology’ (Huntington, IN: Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., 1980), 22. 
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From the prayer life of Jesus, to the encounters of the mystics over the centuries, spiritual 


theology explores all aspects of one’s spiritual journey towards fullness in God. 

In addition, Episcopal priest and theologian Mark McIntosh clarifies that, . . 
personal experience is not in itself the goal of spirituality. Individuals are not so much 
seeking to discover their own feelings as to live into the knowledge and love of God ...” 
as the Body of Christ. 7 In other words, the goal of spirituality is not the experience of 
one’s feelings, as much as to actually discover God and learn to love God more. It is less 
a self-focused or self-centered endeavor, and more so a mysterious journey into the 
unknown depths of God. 

Finally, the discipline of mystical theology is under the umbrella of spiritual 
theology, but it focuses more specifically on the journey of uniting with God. As Greek 
Orthodox theologian Philip Kariatlis suggests, “. . . it is an approach to theology 
understood as union with, and vision of, God as opposed to mere apprehension or 
speculation of him devoid of experience. In this sense, the term ‘mystical’ could easily be 
equated with the term ‘theophanic. . . .’” 8 Theophanies are manifestations of God, 
whether in Scripture or experienced today. An example of a theophanic experience would 
be the burning bush, Moses being shown God’s goodness, or the pillar of cloud and fire 
that guided the Israelites out of Egypt. In other words, mystical theology is the 
theological exploration of experiencing God, perhaps ultimately resulting in union or 
manifestations of God. 


7 Mark A. McIntosh, Mystical Theology: The Integrity of Spirituality and Theology (Oxford, UK: 
Blackwell, 1998), 7. 
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As we explore God’s invitation to experience God’s presence more deeply, it is 
important to remember that our theological task is to be transfonned in the searching. The 
experiences that lead us to ask theological questions or help to shape our theology should 
remain consistent with Scripture and the Christian tradition handed down through the 
centuries. This will ensure we remain within the bounds of orthodox Christian teaching. 

Theology Proper: The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God 

There are a number of aspects of theology proper that are beneficial in the area of 
intimacy with God. Two of these facets include investigating God’s nature of goodness 
and loving fatherhood, and the occurrences of God’s theophanic manifestations and 
giving of revelation. However, for this brief study, we will explore the knowability of 
God, or how it might be possible to “know” God more personally. One can certainly 
know about God without encountering God experientially. This is the kind of knowing 
we will explore. 

Theologian William Power sets the stage for our investigation by making a case 
that has less to do with God and more about how humans were created. He says, “. . . the 
first and fundamental fact to notice is that it was generally assumed by the major 
Christian theologians of the premodern period . . . that all or practically all human 
beings . . . have a natural capacity for knowing God and an inchoate knowledge of the 
divine reality.” 9 Although this will be more important later in the Christian Anthropology 
section, it is an important point to make. If humanity is incapable of “knowing” God, then 


9 William L. Power, “Our Knowledge of God,” Perspectives in Religions Studies 21, no. 3 
(September 1994): 233, accessed October 21, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
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there is nothing more to discuss in this chapter. The above assumption is based on 
scriptural examples, historical tradition and current experience. 

Therese Bjornaas reflects on the transcendental Thomist theology of Karl Rahner. 
Rahner, of twentieth century Germany, believed that humans had the ability to perceive 
the natural as well as the supernatural, or phenomenal. “Rahner begins by positing that at 
the center of human nature is a longing for knowledge of the utterly mysterious One. Our 
desire for truth shows that human nature is capable of being raised to the supernatural 
order.” 10 Rahner felt that any Christian “. . . who truly seeks the presence of God in their 
lives ...” would discover that God’s accessibility is not for the elite but available to 
anyone. 11 

Let us move on to the complex task of investigating “how” one might come to 
“know” such a mysterious and omnipotent God. French Catholic theologian Henri de 
Lubac summarizes the paradox this way: “The hidden God, the mysterious God, is not 
distant and absent: he is always the God who is near.” 12 While God is omnipotent, God is 
also omnipresent. “God is wholly within and wholly without, supereminent and yet 
intimate, surrounding us yet present in us.” 13 Although God is unknowable in totality, 
there are aspects that one can discover as God releases revelation. 


10 Therese Ignacio Bjornaas, “Encountering God in the Theologies of Paul Tillich and Karl 
Rahner,” Journal of Theta Alpha Kappa 40, no. 1 (2016): 76, accessed October 21, 2017, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/?05t. 

11 Carl McColman, Christian Mystics: 108 Seers, Saints and Sages (Charlottesville, VA: Hampton 
Roads Publishing Company, Inc., 2016), 156. 

12 Henri de Lubac, The Discovery of God (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1996), 93. 
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American theologian Malcolm Smith writes of the promise of intimacy with God 


foretold in Jeremiah 31:34. “No more shall every man teach his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ for they all shall know Me, from the least of them 
to the greatest of them, says the Lord.” 14 This passage reveals God’s heart to be known, 
and contains the promise of such a time coming while God’s people still remain on earth. 
Smith continues, 

This is not speaking of knowing a creed or being intellectually convinced of the 
existence of God; it describes a firsthand knowing of Him. This term of the [new] 
covenant is the pouring out of the yearning love of God that reaches out to us to 
include us into His circle of intimate friends. 15 

God’s promise of restoration includes the restoring of intimacy. “If the heart of the 

covenant is to be united as one to Him by the Spirit, the goal of the covenant is to know 

Him.” 16 God’s covenant restored is one that goes back to the days of Adam and Eve, 

when man walked freely with God and knew God in a way that changed after they were 

banished from the garden. 

It is important to note however, that this longing for restoration originates from 
God. It is God’s nature of love towards us that compels God to restore us to intimacy 
with him. Smith says it this way: “I cannot emphasize strongly enough that He first loved 
and knew us; it is out from His love initiative that we come to know and love Him and to 
walk in love.” 17 God takes the initiative in love and revealing God’s self. 


14 Malcolm Smith, The Power of the Blood Covenant: Uncover the Secret Strength of God’s 
Eternal Oath (Tulsa, OK: Harrison House, 2002), 271. 

15 Smith, The Power of the Blood Covenant, 271. 

16 Smith, The Power of the Blood Covenant, 273. 
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A. W. Tozer, a twentieth century American preacher, author and friend of God, 


writes, 


To know God is at once the easiest and the most difficult thing in the world. It is 
easy because the knowledge is not won by hard mental toil, but it is freely 
given. . . . But this knowledge is difficult because there are conditions to be met 
and the obstinate nature of fallen man does not take kindly to them. 18 

Our part in experiencing more of God involves repenting and turning from sin, faith in 

Christ, becoming new creations, lessening the distractions of the world, and practicing 

“. . . the art of long and loving meditation upon the majesty of God.” 19 Our hearts must 

turn towards God, desiring that which God desires—a deep and loving relationship. 

Modern theologian John Frame suggests that there are three kinds of knowledge 

found in Scripture, and each has important theological implications. 

A believer must know certain facts about God—who He is, what He has done. . . . 
Furthermore, a believer is one who learns new skills—how to obey God, how to 
pray, how to love .... But (and perhaps most importantly) Christian knowledge is 
knowledge of a person. It is knowing God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. 20 

He continues by claiming that the concept of “knowledge” in the Bible is often more 

relational and intimate than mere head knowledge. 

Scripture also refers to God with personal descriptions, qualities and metaphor. 

Tozer holds firm that “God is a Person and can be known in increasing degrees of 

intimate acquaintance as we prepare our hearts for the wonder.” 21 God has a personality, 

and Jesus calls out to God as “Abba” Father, emphasizing the possibility of experiencing 


18 A. W. Tozer, The Knowledge of the Holy (San Francisco, CA: HarperOne, 1992), 115. 

19 Tozer, The Knowledge of the Holy, 116. 
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God on a personal level. 22 “The same terms are used to express the knowledge of God as 
are used to express knowledge of physical things.” 23 For instance, we are instructed in 
Scripture to see, hear, and taste that the Lord is good. 

Charismatic theologian J. Rodman Williams clarifies that any revelation one 
receives from the long and loving meditation, to which Tozer is referring, must not 
accredit themselves as the suppliers of the revelation. He says, “God is the source of 
knowledge about Himself, His ways, His truth. By God alone can God be known. The 
knowledge of God is truly a mystery made known by revelation.” 24 Even Jesus’ teaching 
reveals the foundation of our restored relationship with God as God’s free gift of grace. 25 

Once a person begins crying out to know God more, Tozer reminds us, “The 
approach to God to the soul or of the soul to God is not to be thought of in spatial terms 
at all. There is no idea of physical distance involved in the concept. . . but of 
experience.” We are not praying for God to “come down” or “descend” into our lowly 
lives, but we must realize that God is all around us and what we are seeking is a greater 
awareness of God’s presence. “It is for increasing degrees of awareness that we pray for 
more perfect consciousness of the divine Presence.” 26 God’s omnipresence challenges us 
to rethink how we pray for revelation and encounters with the Lord. 


22 A. W. Tozer, The Pursuit of God (Lexington, KY: Costa Books, 2012), 29. 

23 Tozer, The Pursuit of God, 30. 
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Georgios Mantzarides reflects on the teachings of Gregory the Theologian, which 

on the surface seem to challenge Tozer’s argument: 

True knowledge of God is not acquired through intellectual processes; it comes as 
the fruit of existential communion. ... He condescends from his position of 
distinction; we are raised from humility below. In the end, human persons know 
God when God Himself visits [and] enters into communion with them. 27 

However, Gregory the Theologian was not referring to spatial distance but a holy 

distance. The distance in holiness between God and humanity is so vast that a bridge 

builder was needed to connect the chasm and restore the broken relationship. Jesus 

Christ, as we will see in the next section, reveals knowledge about God through his 

teaching and life, but Christ also bridges the gap of holiness, allowing believers to have 

the ability to experience the Living God. 

Christian Anthropology: Purpose of the Children of God 

As we explored in the previous section, if God desires to be known and allows 
humanity to experience God’s presence in a variety of ways, we must ask the question, 
how did God design humanity with this in mind? What is the primary purpose of the 
children of God? When you look to Scripture for that answer, the number one 
commandment, whether given to Moses or spoken through Jesus, is to love God and have 
no other gods before YHWH. Jurgen Moltmann claims that the entire plan of salvation is 
designed to restore this relationship for which we were created. “Just as God descended 
to men and women in his love, so human love ascends to God on the paths struck out by 


27 Georgios I. Mantzarides, “Self-Knowledge and Knowledge of God According to St Gregory the 
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God himself in creation, incarnation and the sending of the Spirit.” 28 Jesus teaches a 
passage from Deuteronomy that disciples are not merely to have affection for God, but 
are to love God with all their heart, soul, mind and strength. 

For Diogenes Allen, the two greatest commandments illuminate the ultimate 
purpose of human life. “The overriding aim of our lives is to obey God by loving God 
and our neighbor. We do not always love as we should, but we are promised that with 
God’s Spirit at work in us we will be able to love more and more.” 29 Humanity is given 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to empower us to love more deeply and purely. The role of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing humanity closer to God will be explored in the section on 
pneumatology. 

Going back even before Moses, all the way to the Garden of Eden, we see God’s 
first creation before the fall. As Adam and Eve were in the garden, they were able to walk 
and talk with God. There was an intimacy that was original to humanity’s design—one 
that was broken in the fall of man into sin. They were banished from the garden, but 
despite this, as shown throughout the Hebrew Bible, God desires to be with God’s 
people. God desires to be their King, yet the main barrier always remained: the people’s 
unholiness. 

By the grace of God, humanity’s original design and purpose was restored in 
Jesus. What is the purpose of humanity, and how were we designed to interact with God? 
Augustine of Hippo puts it this way: “You arouse us so that praising you may bring us 


28 Jurgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life an Universal Affirmation (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 1993), 206. 
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joy, because you have made us and drawn us to yourself, and our heart is unquiet 
[restless] until it rests in you.” 30 As humans we long to praise our Father, and according 
to Tozer, one of the main reasons for our existence is worship. 31 And if this is true, 
worship is not something that can be trivialized or minimalized in the life of a disciple. 
Tozer continues, “Because we were created to worship, worship is our nonnal activity, 
not something stuck on or added. It is something that is built into human nature.” 32 

There is a longing or a hunger that cannot be met by the world, and while 
humanity will try to fill their lives with material possessions, substances or success, 
nothing fills the God-shaped hole within us except God. Moltmann contends, “Every 
human being is born with a hunger for God in the soul. Our whole nature is longing, 
desire, craving. People are never sufficient for themselves. . . . Nothing in the created 
world can still the hunger for God in their souls.” 33 But how is that hunger to be fed? 

Larry Richards elaborates on Iris Cully’s understanding of spiritual growth: 
“Without any way discounting the work of the Holy Spirit, human beings must accept 
responsibility for cultivating their own spiritual life and for helping others along the road 
of spiritual growth.” 34 Richards identifies a number of biblical words that are used to 
describe what is happening in prayer but claims: “. . . none of the terms recaptures Eden 

30 Augustine of Hippo, The Confessions, trans. Mary Boulding (New York, NY: Vintage Books, 
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or focuses specifically on the intimacy Adam and Eve knew through simply being with 
God. Clearly, however, communing with God—simply being with him and aware of his 
presence—is intended to be our experience.” 35 Pathways of intimacy, according to 
Richards, involve meditation and worship. “To experience intimacy with God for which 
we were created, we need to come simply to be with him, simply because our hearts 
yearn for his touch.” 36 The hunger and desire within humanity is to push them towards 
their ultimate goal of growing in awareness and communion with God. 

Simon Chan takes it one step further when he claims the definitive end of man is 
union with God: “. . . the goal of the Christian life ... is union with God—glorifying God 
and enjoying God forever, fulfilling the ultimate purpose for which we were created.” 37 
Richards highlights the unity Christ enjoyed with God as shown in John 17:21-23, where 
Jesus says that he is one with the Father and that he desires for us to also be one in the 
Father. “The heart of spirituality is to experience union with God as we live our human 
life in the world.” 38 This is a classic mystical theological claim and will be explored 
further in that section. 

However, Karl Barth had a more conservative view of humanity’s ability to truly 
know God, “Christians are thus men and women of passion in an eminent sense. They are 
that community in the world uniquely graced with the knowledge of God. As knowers of 
God, however, they are keenly aware that the God who has revealed himself in Jesus 
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Christ remains unknown—not only in the world, but also within the community and in 
their own lives.” 39 At most, Barth refers to possessing zeal or delight for the Lord, but not 
necessarily relational intimacy. “Zeal is the form taken by the love of God under the 
conditions of life in via, when the creature’s knowledge of and delight in God are still 
obscured,” 40 presumably in this current side of eternity. Mutual knowability between God 
and a disciple is minimized for Barth and at best we can hope for discovering zeal for the 
Lord. 

Smith has an entirely different perspective. He claims that when it comes to 
mutual intimacy with God, every disciple was created for that purpose. We should not 
“. . . feel that this is for a small, elite group within the body of believers. He delights to 
give this knowledge to all His children. . . . The promise of the covenant [from Jeremiah 
31:34] clearly states that it is for everyone in the covenant.” 41 An awareness of God’s 
presence is not a divine gift only given to a few; it is, in fact, the other way around. Only 
a few realize what is available to them as disciples: the fulfillment of the promised 
covenant and a restoration of our original purpose and design. 

Christology: Jesus Provides the Way 

There are a number of aspects of Christology that would be of value to this topic: 
Jesus as the restorative second Adam, the intimacy Jesus enjoyed with the Father, and 
Jesus as the Incarnation and revelation of God. However, the main focus for this section 


39 Joseph L. Mangina, Karl Barth on the Christian Life: The Practical Knowledge of God (New 
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will center upon the veil that was torn in the temple at Jesus’ death and what that signifies 


or restores for God’s people. 

Chan makes a foundational statement as to God’s purpose in the Incarnation of 
Jesus, “The Christian story is not primarily about how God in Jesus came to rescue 
sinners from impending disaster. It is about God’s work in initiating us into a fellowship 
and making us true conversational partners with the Father and the Son through the 
Spirit.” 42 In other words, Jesus came to set us free not merely from sin and death, but to 
fulfill our original purpose—fellowship with God, to be one with the Father as he is one. 
As Paul emphasizes in Ephesians 2:6 (NLT), “For [God] raised us from the dead along 
with Christ and seated us with him in the heavenly realms because we are united with 
Christ Jesus.” Being united with Christ moves those who are raised with Christ into the 
heavenly realms, closer to God than ever before. 

Bobby Grow claims that the power of the Incarnation is also in the revelation of 
God provided. “. . . [God] is not a God far away, but a God who has come near to us and 
dwelt within the very circumstances of our lives. . . . those with faith see the glory of God 
revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. When you see Jesus, you see the invisible God made 
visible.” 43 In the Incarnate Jesus, we can know more about God and God’s ways, but how 
are we to know God intimately through Jesus? 

This is where the temple veil becomes important, especially as explained in 
Hebrews 10. Williams says, “Christian worship goes beyond Old Testament possibilities 
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because of the atoning blood of Jesus Christ and His continuing priestly ministry. Thus, 
we have total assurance of entering into the very presence of God.” 44 Jesus is the ultimate 
High Priest, and when Christ’s blood was shed on the cross as the final sacrifice for all 
men, the veil was rent in the temple from top to bottom. Through Jesus, we pass through 
the veil, but what awaits us on the other side? 

Peters explains in Hebrews 10:19-25, “From beginning to end, this passage hangs 
together as a tightly woven piece. Its central motif is Jesus Christ as the one who has 
opened access to God for us.” 45 Access to God because now the holy of holies was no 
longer separated from God’s people, but the veil was rent. Gurtner explains, “By far the 
most common interpretation of the rending of the veil.... [is that] the believer's hope 
lies 'behind the veil (6:19); in the holy of holies, where Christ offered himself as a 
sacrifice (9:3) and has opened for believers a 'new and living’ way to God through the 
veil, which, the author says, is Christ’s body (10:20).” 46 Moffit agrees, “Jesus opened a 
new and living way through the veil of the heavenly tabernacle into God’s presence by 
means of his flesh. . . . [he] opened the way for God’s people to gain access to his 
heavenly throne and the enduring world to come.” 47 And now, those redeemed by the 
blood of Christ can boldly enter into the presence of God because God opened the way. 
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Terry Teykl writes this is part of God’s ultimate actions restoring the covenant 
and original purpose of humanity. He says, “In Jesus, the Presence would become 
accessible to anyone who drew near; it would no longer be dangerous or confined to the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The veil around the holy of holies would be rent forever 
and replaced with a welcome mat, ‘Remain in me.’” 48 After the Fall, humanity hid in 
their shame from God, but now, because of the work of Jesus, God issues an open 
invitation to experience a restored relationship. 

In conclusion, Tozer shares some compelling questions every disciple must ask 
themselves. “With the veil removed by the rending of Jesus’ flesh, with nothing on God’s 
side to prevent us from entering, why do we tarry without? Why do we consent to abide 
all our days just outside the holy of holies and never to enter at all to look upon God?” 49 
Jesus Christ opened the doors wide, and now we have access to God like no other after 
Adam and Eve. And yet, Jesus does not leave us powerless to reach out to God, but 
provides a Helper, as we will explore in the next section. 

Pneumatology: The Holy Spirit’s Role 

The Holy Spirit is the person who guides humanity towards varying experiences 
of God, whether they are a nonbeliever or a faithful disciple. The Holy Spirit is a bridge 
into the deeper ways of God, fdling us with conviction and comfort, hunger and 
satisfaction. Contemporary Irish theologian, Billy Abraham, encapsulates the work of the 
Holy Spirit this way: 
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Hence it is not surprising that classical Christian accounts of coming to faith and 
belief are concerned to stress the inner working of the Holy Spirit as part of the 
total process of revelation. We cannot come to see in a deep way what Christ has 
done, and thereby what God has revealed through him, without a profound 
immersion in the Holy Spirit. 50 

Jesus promises the disciples that the Holy Spirit will teach them in the days ahead even as 
Jesus ascended into heaven. They are to rely upon the Spirit, whether preaching, praying 
or healing. 

However, even greater than that, Beth Felker Jones reminds us that we are also 
meant to be a dwelling place for the Holy Spirit: “One of the most marvelous truths of 
pneumatology is that the Spirit, who is truly God, who is transcendent and glorious and 
holy and not-like-us, also chooses to dwell within us. The Spirit rests on bodies . . . but 
the Spirit also lives in bodies.” 51 God’s children are meant to be a dwelling place, both 
individually and corporately, of God’s holy presence. “Corporately we are the temple of 
the Spirit (1 Cor 6:19), and personally we are indwelt by the Spirit, which unites us to 
Christ and leads us to intimacy with God.” 52 Therefore, any hopes of communion or 
fellowship with God rest on the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Carolyn Moore writes about the power and purpose of the Holy Spirit as “. . . his 
power that allows us to commune with the Father intimately, live for God abundantly, 
love people supernaturally, and share the story confidently.” 53 One of the roles of the 
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Holy Spirit is to bring us to the Father, to usher us into God’s presence. But even before 
we are ushered into God’s presence, the Holy Spirit is at work stirring our hearts in 
hunger for more of God. Smith says, “The Spirit calls us, nudges us with those inner 
longings after the knowledge of God, but we must respond by positioning ourselves 
where the Spirit can bring us to know Him.” 54 The Spirit of God urges us towards God 
and enables us to grow in awareness of God’s presence. 

According to charismatic theologian Amos Yong, it is the Holy Spirit who 
connects us in unity with God, as well. “. . . it would be remiss not to mention the 
centrality of love to the Father-Son unity and the unity for which Jesus prayed for those 
who believe in his name. . . . The unity between Father and Son is also connected to the 
sending of the Spirit.” 55 What some call sanctification or mystics call “union with God,” 
it is the Holy Spirit that draws us closer to reflect God’s likeness and dwell within God’s 
presence. 

Contemporary theologian Clark Pinnock highlights the Spirit’s role in bringing us 
into the fullness of God. He says, “Walking in the Spirit, we become ever better 
acquainted with the love that surpasses knowledge and are filled with the divine fullness 
(Eph 3:16-19). The Spirit summons us to a transforming friendship with God that leads 
to sharing in the triune life.” 56 For Pinnock, it is the work of the Spirit to bring the 
intended result of salvation, which is relationship and union with God. Pinnock 
continues, “Spirit stirs a passion for God in us with the purpose of our following Jesus 


54 Smith, The Power of the Blood Covenant, 285. 

55 Amos Yong, The Spirit Poured out on All Flesh: Pentecostalism and the Possibility of Global 
Theology’ (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 171. 


56 Pinnock, Flame of Love, 150. 
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and becoming like him. The Spirit fires the affections, warms the heart and makes the 
face shine.” 57 The Holy Spirit not only draws us to God but also actively forms us into 
God’s likeness. As Bob Sawvelle summarizes, “We are at once both human and of the 
nature of God through Christ, containing the essence of God’s divine nature by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit.” 58 

Finally, as we near the section on mystic theology, let us first explore the role of 
the Holy Spirit in experiencing the fullness of union with God. Through the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, Moltmann “proposes a mystical theology of experience. He describes 
mystical experience as an intense experience of God in faith that cannot be articulated by 
words.” According to Peter Neumann, Fra nk Macchia ties Spirit Baptism to what he calls 
“pentecostal mysticism.” “. . . he notes that mystical language was used among early 
Pentecostals at times to describe feelings of being overwhelmed and possessed by 
God.” 59 The mystery of mystical experiences with God still remains under the 
empowerment of the Holy Spirit, guiding the disciple into deeper revelation and 
relationship with God. 

Christian Mystical Theology: A Mystic’s Pursuit of God 

This final section briefly overviews a subset of spiritual theology, Christian 
mystical theology. I chose to examine mystics who were less controversial or at risk of 
heresy in his or her teaching, although almost all mystics experienced some form of fear 


57 Pinnock, Flame of Love, 162-163. 

58 Bob Sawvelle, Receive Your Miracle Now: A Case for Healing Today (New Kensington, PA: 
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59 Peter D. Neumann, Pentecostal Experience: An Ecumenical Encounter (Eugene, OR: Pickwick 
Publications, 2012), 215. 
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or distrust of his or her writings. A working definition of a mystic will unfold as we 
proceed. 

Moltmann applauds the contributions from the mystics over the centuries in 
helping seekers catch a glimpse of what is possible with God. He says, “The Western 
mysticism that followed Augustine has described in moving and impressive terms the 
soul’s inner pilgrimage to God.” 60 This is at the heart of a mystic’s quest, to venture 
deeper into the soul’s inner exploration of God. 

De Lubac, a twentieth century Jesuit priest, uses language like inflow and longing 
to describe a mystic’s quest. He says, 

The mystic longs to know God in himself, that is to say, as God knows himself; 

and—if love has revealed itself to him in some measure—he longs to love God 

for himself, that is to say, with the love with which God loves himself. And then 

he will be open on all sides to the inflow of the divine. 61 

As de Lubac explains, there are those who desire for God to reveal knowledge and 
revelation about God’s self that is not filtered first through prophets or teachers, but is 
God’s own pure revelation from God’s self. They long to love God as God loves God’s 
self, the most perfect way to love God in return. 

Aumann believes that the Holy Spirit activates a gift for mystical experience, 
which is not available to all and is passive on the part of the recipient. “Mysticism is a 
passive and not an active experience because . . . only the Holy Spirit can produce this 
experience in us by the actuation of his gifts.” 62 And while one cannot manufacture an 
experience of God, there are elements which one can practice, with discipline, to help 

60 Moltmann, The Source of Life, 77. 

61 De Lubac, The Discovery of God, 164. 
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awaken an awareness of the divine. Others would argue that mystical experiences are not 


reserved for a few, but rather, only a few seek the deeper things of God. 

A central theme within mystical theology is not only a deeper awareness of God, 
but actual union with God. Chan highlights the quest for union with God within the 
Catholic tradition; he says, “. . . purity of life is an important prerequisite; the real goal, 
however, is union with God or the beatific vision. The pursuit of God in love is done with 
focused attention. . . . The lover of God is never at rest until finally united with the 
Beloved.” 63 Rest, peace, and love are found most fully when the pursuant is united with 
God. “This is the singular reality that occupied the great mystics of the church.” 64 But it 
is also believed to be fulfilling God’s desire for humanity, to be one with God’s restored 
children. “The mystics claim that this intentional pursuit of God elicits a response from 
God that bathes the soul with inexpressible delight.” 65 God responds to the pursuant, 
fulfilling the longing stirred up by the Holy Spirit from the start. 

The theological tenn for this “union with God” is theosis. Pinnock writes about a 
person’s hope for theosis, explaining, “. . . spiritual writers such as John of the Cross . . . 
see salvation as a mystical loving union in which, without losing identity, one 
experiences interpersonal union and communion with God.” 66 Salvation’s goal, he 
claims, is to restore a “mystical loving union” between God and God’s children. Pinnock 
writes, “Union with God is not peripheral to salvation but the goal. Hope for it is kindled 
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in our hearts by the Spirit.” 67 However, he is careful to clarify that this is not a heretical 
teaching, “What we call union (theosis or divinization) is not pantheism—there is no 
absorption of the person in God. ... It is a personal union in which the distinction 
between Creator and creature is maintained.” 68 Just as the Holy Spirit dwells within 
God’s children as individuals and they do not fully become Jesus himself, they do 
however take on Jesus’ likeness in increasing degrees and carry Jesus’ presence into the 
darkness. 

Before we explore some of the specific mystics and their teachings, Moltmann 
proposes that there are potentially five stages in a Pentecostal mystic journey: 1) Action 
and Meditation - reflective theology, 2) Meditation and Contemplation - losing oneself 
by focusing on another, 3) Contemplation and Mystical Union - pursuing the presence of 
God, 4) Mysticism and Martyrdom - not merely a religious endeavor but one that may 
have political consequence, 5) Vision of the world in God - the desire to see the Holy 
Spirit fill all of creation so that it becomes the temple it was designed to be. 69 At first the 
pursuant will see himself/herself more clearly, then the focus will shift away from 
himself/herself and more to God. Once focus is more on God, union in the presence of 
God is possible. Finally, there is an evangelistic longing instilled within the pursuant to 
see the whole of creation restored. Since God has demonstrated that this is at the core of 
God’s heart, it makes sense that this would transfer into the pursuant as a deep desire, 
even unto death. 
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This model is consistent with many of the writings of the mystics investigated for 
this project. The teachings of Gregory of Nyssa (330-395), Bernard of Clairvaux (1090- 
1153), Bonaventure (1217-1274), Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), Julian of Norwich 
(1342-1412), Teresa of Avila (1515-1582), and Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection 
(1610-1691) were explored, and one or more aspects of their teaching will be shared for 
the remainder of this section. 

Gregory of Nyssa, one of the Cappadocian Fathers, claimed that one’s deepening 
desire for God could lead them to “. . . encounter the mystical presence of God in a silent 
place where language and thought fall away.” It was in the silence, where the mind 
quieted and avoided self-focus that Nyssa encountered more deeply. 

Bernard of Clairvaux was a French Catholic monk. As he drew closer to the Lord, 
he found God to remain intangible, except for a warming of Bernard’s heart. Much like 
Wesley, this was Bernard’s assurance of God’s presence and connection with God. 70 One 
of the main tools he suggested for deepening one’s contemplation was meditating and 
reflecting upon Scripture. 

Bonaventure, an Italian Franciscan priest, believed that “. . . as we climb higher 
on the ascent into the divine Presence, we reach a point where we must lay human reason 
aside and receive by grace that which cannot be communicated only through love.” 71 
Bonaventure warned against an imbalance within one’s search for God. He did not want a 
human’s logic or need for reason to overshadow his or her openness to the mysteries of 
God expressed through love and grace. 
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Catherine of Siena, an Italian Dominican nun, was also known as a philosopher 
and theologian. She recorded words spoken to her by God regarding the centrality of 
Jesus Christ, her crucified savior: 

. . . having been raised up, [Christ] would draw everything to himself... the 
human heart is drawn by love, as I said, and with all its powers: memory, 
understanding, and will. If these three powers are harmoniously united in my 
name, everything else you do, in fact or in intention, will be drawn to union with 
me in peace through the movement of love, because all will be lifted up in the 
pursuit of crucified love. 72 

She emphasized Christ’s desire to be united with God’s children, drawn by love and 
united in the power of the Cross. 

Julian of Norwich, an English anchoress of the Church of England, felt “. . . that 
to be intimate with God means being intimate with Love in its purest and most exalted 
form.” 73 Julian’s theology rested on these beliefs: God made us, God loves us, and God 
keeps us. 74 It is God’s desire, according to Norwich, to see God’s creation restored 
through love into intimacy. 

Teresa of Avila, a Spanish Carmelite nun and theologian, contributed a great 
amount of Christological work regarding Christ as the ultimate mediator between God 
and man. Her writings particularly related to a deepening prayer life with God. 75 Teresa 
of Avila emphasized the importance of prayer as the developing of relationship and 
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closeness to God, as well as the importance of having a humble heart in order to awaken 


to God’s presence. 76 

Finally, Brother Lawrence, a French lay brother in the Carmelite ministry, wrote a 
collection of letters and teachings compiled in “Practicing the Presence of God.” Within 
his writings, Lawrence claims that practicing the presence of God “. . . in a general way 
refers to any effort to cultivate an awareness of God’s ever-presence, through prayer, 
meditation, contemplation, lectio divina, or works of mercy.” 77 In his ninth letter to a 
friend, Brother Lawrence relayed the relational nature between God and humanity; “We 
have to know someone before we can truly love him. In order to know God, we must 
think about Him often. Once we get to know Him, we will think about Him even more 
often, because where our treasure is, there also is our heart!” 78 

The over-arching theme amongst the mystic writers is a focus on God and the 
intentional pursuit of God. Whether in silence, the quieting of mind, or focusing 
contemplatively on God or Scripture, the underlying belief amongst mystics is that God 
desires to be pursued in this way. God will meet the pursuant in surprising and 
miraculous ways. 


Conclusion 

Rooting ourselves in the field of spiritual theology, we have investigated the 
theological arguments for pursuing intimacy with God. Within Theology Proper, we 
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explored the knowability of God and God’s desire to reveal God’s self to creation. God 
made a way for those who have been restored to righteousness through Christ to 
experience communion with God. 

From the standpoint of Christian anthropology, we searched for the original 
created purpose and design of humanity. Before the fall Adam and Eve enjoyed a 
personal relationship with God in the garden. Post-fall, it is Christ who restores us. 
Ultimately, humanity was created to worship and with a deep hunger to know God, 
compelling individuals to pursue God. Some even claim that the entire plan of salvation 
hopes to restore humanity to their original intimacy first experienced in the garden. 

With regard to Christology, we focused mainly on the power of Jesus on the cross 
to rend the veil standing between humanity and God’s holy of holies. As Christ’s blood 
was shed, the temple veil was torn from top to bottom. The writer of Hebrews further 
explains that this allows God’s people to now enter boldly into God’s presence, as we 
accept the salvific work of Jesus’ atonement. 

Regarding pneumatology, we discovered the work of the Holy Spirit to first ignite 
the hunger within us and then to lead us to a deeper experience of God. As temples of 
God, we are meant to be filled with an indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which is God. As 
redeemed and reconciled children, we are filled with God’s presence through the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, the Holy Spirit convicts us, humbles us, stirs us, draws us, 
connects us, and ultimately unites us with God. 

Finally, we explored Christian mystical theology with the main focus of achieving 
union with God. Through the lessening of the self and refocusing on God, a pursuant may 
experience a variety of mysterious encounters, initiated by God. Mystical theology also 
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claims God’s desired outcome of man is restored union, and when a disciple pursues God 
intently, it delights God to respond, even if it is a faint small voice. 

I believe that God not only created humanity for the purpose of intimacy, but God 
has actively sought to restore that purpose, through the work of Jesus Christ and the 
ongoing presence of the Holy Spirit. When an individual seeks the Lord with all their 
heart, soul, mind and strength, God delights to respond, eager for the union, which we 
ourselves crave to the point of restlessness without it. This has been the case in my own 
life. 

As I have pressed in to know God more, God has responded. I am continually 
surprised and humbled that such a powerful and Almighty God would be eager to have an 
intimate relationship with me. But God is not only eager, as we have discovered in this 
chapter, God has created us for this purpose. The thirst, hunger, and longing I have felt 
was designed to keep me searching for more of God. Praise be to God that our Father has 
provided a way to satisfy our thirsty souls! 

In the following chapter, we will survey current best practices that have been 
proven to propel participants into a deeper intimacy with God. By examining the teaching 
or training materials of James Goll, Heidi and Rolland Baker, Bill Johnson, Mark Virkler 
and Leif Hetland, we will discover practical tools, as well as their own theological 
evidence of God’s willingness to engage God’s children. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Previously, we investigated various theological themes related to experiencing 
God in a deeper way than many think possible. For some, this is a foreign concept, 
especially within the UMC. However, in other streams of Christianity, there are teachers 
and leaders who have lived a life of intimacy with God and helped to guide others in this 
quest. In this chapter, I have selected current Christian leaders who are prolific in their 
teaching on the subject of intimacy with God and hearing God’s voice. 

The five Christian authors examined for this chapter—James Goll, Heidi and 
Rolland Baker, Bill Johnson, Mark Virkler and Leif Hetland—each serve in a dynamic 
ministry for God’s kingdom. A significant part of their ministry focuses on teaching the 
theology and practical application of intimacy with God and hearing God’s voice. Each is 
from a different background, whether originally a Baptist, Methodist, Assembly of God, 
or missionary. And yet, they all have spent a significant amount of their ministry teaching 
on a common theme: the accessibility and necessity of God’s presence. The ministries to 
which these authors now belong are often dangerous or ground-breaking, and they have 
testified to the fact that without this intimacy with their Father, they would not be able to 
do the work God has called them to do. 
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Each author ministers in a diversity of settings. Some are missionaries, whether to 
Mozambique or the unreached Muslim world; one is a large church pastor and others 
teach and speak around the globe. Despite their various ministry settings, each of these 
authors bases their teachings on similar theories, either theological or practical. One of 
the main theories they all operate under is the intrinsic belief that God desires to be 
known and will make God’s self-known to God’s children. 

Another core theory is an individual’s ability to grow in an awareness of God’s 
Presence. Hearing from God or encountering God’s Presence is not for a few but 
available for any who desire to know God more fully. God has already been speaking to 
persons and is present all around them; it is just a matter of persistently pursuing and 
listening to God in return. Finally, a core theory shared amongst these ministers is the 
necessity of having intimacy with God in order to function in a healthy ministry. Loving 
and hearing from God are the only firm foundations upon which ministry can thrive. 

In each section, we will review a brief biography of the minister or ministry 
couple and then explore their underlying theory and its subsequent practical application. 
Some will have unique suggestions, and others will demonstrate a trend of common 
practice. My hope in this chapter is to identify “best practices” and investigate helpful 
tools for the upcoming project: a retreat and devotional challenge designed to deepen 
one’s intimacy with God and strengthen one’s ability to hear God’s voice. 

James Goll: God Encounters Ministries 

James Goll is the President and founder of God Encounters Ministries, formally 
the Encounters Network and Ministry to the Nations, which began in the 1990’s. Their 
vision is to “. . . equip and mobilize the body of Jesus Christ by teaching and imparting 
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the power of intercession, prophetic ministry, and life in the Spirit.” 1 Their mission is 
. . to see people all over the face of the earth changed through a personal relationship 
with the Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 This collection of ministries rests upon the foundation of the 
deep and personal relationship Goll has with Jesus. 

Goll is a prolific writer with many of his works focusing on prayer, activation, 
and discovering the Presence of God. He also comes from a Methodist background and 
began this ministry in the early 1990’s. His wife, Michal Ann, of thirty-two years, who is 
now deceased, also partnered in their ministry and wrote A Call to the Secret Place, 
which will be explored along with Golfs writings. 

Over fourteen years ago, Goll released the book The Beginner’s Guide to Hearing 
God, which was updated and republished in 2016 as Hearing God’s Voice Today. This 
work offers a practical guide for how to listen and recognize God’s voice. A few of the 
underlying theories that lay the foundation for his suggested practices, are: 1) God still 
speaks today, 2) God wants to be heard, 3) we were created with a longing to hear from 
God, 4) God created us for fellowship, 5) Jesus restores us to the original design of 
fellowship enjoyed at first by Adam and Eve. 3 These beliefs lay the foundation for any 
practice Goll suggests. If any one of these were not true, the possibility of hearing God’s 
voice would be drastically reduced. 


1 “Our Vision,” God Encounters, last modified November 2017, accessed November 8, 2017, 
https://www.godencounters.com/our-vision/. 

2 “Our Vision,” God Encounters. 

3 James W. Goll, Hearing God’s Voice Today: Practical Help for Listening to Him and 
Recognizing His Voice (Bloomington, MN: Chosen Books, 2016), 18-20. 
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According to Goll, there are a few key considerations in how we approach God 
when we desire to grow in our intimacy with the Father. One is that we should learn both 
how to speak up and how to listen for God’s voice among the chatter. Next, we need to 
cultivate a love-based relationship with God. After that, it is important that we share our 
heart with God. We also must realize that the Holy Spirit is our best friend in this 
endeavor. Also, Goll suggests we never stop asking for more of God. 4 Finally, he 
recommends that we learn to surrender our five senses to the Lord. God is creative in 
communicating God’s presence, and through surrendered senses, one is open to 
experiencing God through their sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste. 5 

Alongside these important considerations, Goll emphasizes, “. . . prayerful 
worship [is] one of the primary keys that opens the way to God’s glorious presence.” 6 
Rooted in submission and surrender, “Worship positions us in exactly the right posture— 
bowing before the One who created us and who sustains our every breath.” 7 Driven by a 
holy reverence and awe, worship that is passionate and full of gratitude leads an 
individual humbly into the Presence of God. 

One of the theories behind this particular hypothesis is the account of Abraham’s 
journey to Mt. Moriah with his son, Isaac. Abraham was humbly willing to give even his 
own son, Isaac, in obedience to the Father. Abraham tells the servants at the bottom of 
the mountain that he and Isaac are leaving to worship God, and ultimately, Abraham’s 

4 Goll, Hearing God’s Voice Today, 20-27. 

5 Goll, Hearing God’s Voice Today, 111. 

6 James W. Goll, “Worship Precedes the Presence,” The Lost Art of Pure Worship, ed. James W. 
Goll and Chris DuPre (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, Inc., 2012), 100. 

7 James W. Goll, “The Power of High Praise,” The Lost Art of Pure Worship, ed. James W. Goll 
and Chris DuPre (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, Inc., 2012), 40. 
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faith is pleasing to God. Goll also claims that praise in worship is a weapon of spiritual 
warfare, interfering with the enemy’s attempts to confuse, discourage, and instill fear. 8 

When it comes to barriers to intimacy, Goll warns, “. . . to get close to Him, you 
may have to push through misconceptions, spiritual warfare, debates about religious 
theories . . . until you come to the place where you and He are rightly related to one 
another and on good speaking terms.” 9 There are a slew of obstacles that may hinder 
one’s ability to sense God’s presence or hear God’s voice. A few that Goll identifies are a 
lack of faith, lack of commitment, unrepentant sin, ignorance of Scripture, not being 
taught, fear of man, and guilty or hurt feelings towards God. 10 However, none of these 
obstacles should remain a hindrance. Despite the shame of sin, it is in God’s presence 
that we can be healed. God will often do this work in the place of intimacy, when we 
surrender. God reveals areas of ignorance or willful sin; God heals disappointment and 
pain. Goll stresses that we can overcome any of these barriers through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and that in God’s presence we find restoration and unconditional love. 11 

When the individual approaches the Lord, Goll claims they will encounter a 
waiting and willing friend in God, who desires to be with the person, shaping and 
molding them into his or her kingdom identity. 12 Although potentially endless, the 
possibilities of what God may desire to do in the person’s life are likely to fall into these 
categories: 1) conviction regarding a sin or need for holiness, 2) revealing something that 

8 Goll, “The Power of High Praise,” The Lost Art of Pure Worship, 44. 

9 Goll, Hearing God’s Voice Today, 33. 

10 Goll, Hear God’s Voice Today, 98-99. 

11 Goll, Hear God’s Voice Today, 99. 

12 Goll, Hear God’s Voice Today, 136-137. 
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is to come, a warning or encouragement, 3) answering specific questions, 4) equipping 
someone for a kingdom assignment, 5) clarifying truth about the person’s or God’s 
identity, 6) simply communicating that the person is loved and precious. God is certainly 
not limited to these categories, but God’s desire is to transform us in the fellowship. 

Goll lists some suggestions for entering into God’s presence: fasting, 
contemplative prayer, singing praise, and meditating on Scripture. These common 
spiritual disciplines are not to be engaged with a religious spirit, which one feels 
obligated or required to perform for acceptance. 13 Goll received a word from the Holy 
Spirit while giving a presentation on these spiritual exercises, hearing the Holy Spirit say, 
“They’re not spiritual disciplines, anyway; they’re spiritual privileges.” 14 These activities 
are merely tools to help an individual focus upon the Lord and less upon themselves and 
quieting his or her chaotic mind. 

Finally, in order for an individual to foster communion with God, three basic 
principles Goll suggests are learning to listen, keeping watch, and having patience in 
waiting. 15 “Intimacy with God is not automatic; it takes time and commitment, motivated 
by a ravishing hunger for Him.” 16 Goll reiterates that intimacy with God is something 
that must be cultivated, that takes time and intentionality. 


13 Goll, Hear God’s Voice Today, 129. 
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Heidi and Rolland Baker: Iris Global 

Rolland and Heidi Baker began their missionary work by founding Iris Ministries 
in 1980. Rolland was from a missionary family, having been raised in China, Hong Kong 
and Taiwan. Heidi was raised in Laguna Beach, CA, but at the age of sixteen, her life 
changed at an Indian reservation as an American Field Service student. 17 After they were 
married, they began their missionary work in the United Kingdom and Indonesia. Then, 
after seeing an article that Mozambique was the poorest country in the world at that time, 
they headed to encounter the poor and lost. 

Beginning in an abandoned orphanage, the Spirit of God fell upon their orphans 
and the ministry has been expanding ever since, despite many trials and tribulations. 
According to Rolland, “. . . we value immediate intimacy with Jesus, a life of utterly- 
needed miracles, concentration on the humble and lowly, willingness to suffer for love’s 
sake, and the unquenchable joy of the Lord, which is our energy, motivation, weapon and 
reward—not optional!!” 18 The foundation of their ministry is intimacy with Jesus and 
depending upon him for direction, miracles and endurance. 

Heidi calls every disciple to experience God in “the secret place” by recalling the 
relationship between Moses and God. “[Moses] longed to spend time in the secret place. 
He hungered to be in God’s presence so much that he would not move forward without 
Him.” 19 The relationship between God and Moses is not meant to be an isolated case, but 


17 Rolland Baker, “Story,” Rolland and Heidi Baker, last modified November 2017, accessed 
November 8, 2017, https://rollandheidibaker.org/stoiy. 

18 Rolland Baker, “About,” Iris Global, last modified November 2017, accessed November 8, 
2017, http://www.irisglobal.org/about. 

19 Heidi Baker, Birthing the Miraculous: The Power of Personal Encounters with God to Change 
Your Life and the World (Lake Mary, FL: Charisma House, 2014), 19. 
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it is a model for how we are to seek God with all our heart. Heidi claims, “Developing a 
life in God’s presence above all else is the only way to fulfill our God-given destinies. 
Keys to our callings are released when we spend time there. We must always run to Him 
in the secret place to find the true source of life.” 20 The secret place is available to all 
disciples and is crucial to fruitfulness and sustainability in ministry. 21 

As a disciple undertakes the lifelong journey of deepening intimacy, God will 
meet various needs along the way. God will equip us through God’s word, deepen our 
faith, and encourage us as we seek God’s will. 22 Heidi warns that our hunger for the Lord 
is something that must be cultivated; it is not something we receive passively. 23 Her heart 
cries out that we “. . . would be drawn to feast upon God’s goodness in the secret place 
and that you would rest in Him at such a deep level that yielding to His will becomes 
easy.” 24 And yet, God’s love and presence is so boundless there is always a greater depth 
to explore. 

Rolland explains that the core values of Iris Global start with “finding God.” He 
says, “This is our number one core value. We must find Him, know Him, have Him! He 
must be our most valuable possession! Nothing else matters!” 25 Along this journey of 
deepening intimacy, Rolland suggests the importance of “. . . self-emptying, self-death 
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even, in which we relinquish control to God and surrender ourselves to His love and 
power.” 26 It is only after this emptying and surrender that the Holy Spirit fills our hearts, 

. . drenching us with the Father’s extravagant love and miracle-working power.” 27 As 
missionaries with Iris Global, their highest priority is to deepen their love of God, never 
letting the fire die, no matter the challenges they may face in the field. 28 Beyond Iris 
Global missionaries, this advice is helpful for every Christian seeking to live out the call 
of discipleship. By making this core value their number one priority, Iris Global is 
demonstrating that all of the kingdom work they do rests upon this foundation alone, “. . . 
staying in love with God.” 29 

In a recently published interactive manual, Living from the Presence, the Bakers 
explore eight sessions: 1) building Your Theology of God’s Presence, 2) delighting in His 
Miracle-Working Presence, 3) finding the Person Behind the Presence, 4) encountering 
His Presence, 5) clinging to His Presence in Challenges, 6) practical Keys to 
Experiencing His Presence, 7) your Identity in His Presence, 8) to Be Saturated by God’s 
Presence. A sampling of the exercises designed to take one deeper in intimacy with God 
include: meditating on God’s greatness, yielding to God, repenting of idolatry, and 
discovering courage and strength. 30 
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For the Bakers, the source of their fruitfulness and miraculous ministry is God’s 
presence and love. Everything surrounding the Baker’s ministry flows from that fertile 
ground, and everyone working with Iris Global is expected to actively pursue an ever- 
deepening relationship with God. Beyond the Iris Global missionaries, every disciple is 
not only called but also equipped to encounter God’s life-changing love. 

Bill Johnson: Bethel Church, Redding, CA 

Bill Johnson is the pastor of Bethel Church, whose mission is “. . . revival —the 
personal, regional and global expansion of God's Kingdom through His manifest 
presence.” 31 Johnson is a fifth-generation pastor, his parents first being appointed to 
Bethel Church in 1968. 32 Originally part of the Assemblies of God, Johnson became 
involved with the Vineyard movement and took over as senior pastor of Bethel Church in 
1996. 

One of Bethel’s core values is a focus on the Presence of God. “Our first ministry 
is to God. . . . Purposefully cultivating a hunger for God’s manifest presence and an 
openness to experiencing the Holy Spirit deepens our friendship with God and our 
awareness that we carry His presence for the sake of the world.” 33 Many of Johnson’s 
writings center upon the accessibility of God’s Presence and God’s desire for 
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relationship. This relationship is a cornerstone to revival, to moving in the gifts of the 
Spirit, and to fulfilling the evangelistic call upon the church. 

In Johnsons’ book, Face to Face with God, he claims, “God made a promise that 
combined two of the greatest experiences for the believer contained in the whole Bible— 
the outpouring of the Spirit and the encounter with His face.” 34 In Ezekiel 39:29, God 
promises, ‘“I will never again hide my face from them, when I pour out my spirit upon 
the house of Israel,’ says the Lord God.” This amazing promise was fulfilled in the gift of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Therefore, every believer has access to not only the Spirit of 
God but also the presence of God. Although Israel rejected the presence of God, asking 
Moses to intercede on their behalf, God has now restored access for all through the Holy 
Spirit. 35 

At the very basic level of conversion, Johnson claims we are all able to hear 
God’s voice, or we would not have been drawn to God in the first place. 36 “Jesus 
described our God-given ability when He said that His sheep know His voice. It is a 
divinely given grace to hear God’s voice.” 37 This could also imply that even before one is 
a follower of Jesus, when an individual feels God pulling upon their heart calling them to 
confess, he or she is hearing God’s voice. 

Johnson further suggests that having a heart to hear is more important than the 
ability to hear, since “God takes the responsibility to be heard whenever He finds 
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someone who desires to hear.” 38 This does not relinquish us from responsibility to 
posture ourselves in a manner more suitable to hear. He is simply claiming that God is 
creative in communicating and can adapt to be heard no matter our level of commitment 
or understanding at the time. 

Johnson proposes that one of our main goals in prayer is to focus on an awareness 
of God’s presence, despite the problems around us. He says, “Whatever I focus on will 
determine if I am a victor in or a victim of the problems around me.” 39 “I am looking to 
recognize the One in whom is all safety, victory and joy, who continually positions me 
for triumph to the glory of Jesus’ name.” 40 An image that comes to mind is one I first 
read in Golfs writing: the eye of a hurricane. When we are seeking God’s presence, 
despite the trouble around us, peace and calm are possible. This distinction is helpful, 
because experiencing the presence of God in the quiet place helps us to be more aware of 
God’s presence in the midst of chaos and turmoil. God’s presence is still available; all we 
need to do is increase our focus and awareness of God surrounding us. 

In Johnson’s work, Hosting the Presence, he identifies trust and deep repentance 
as keys to discovering further depths of God’s presence. 41 Trust and repentance allow 
God to change the way we think, and they are a constant part of being face-to-face with 
God. 42 Another opportunity Johnson shares to deepen one’s experience of the presence of 
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God, is praying in tongues. “In that kind of praying the Presence of God washes over us 
to bring great refreshing.” 43 As a gift of the Spirit, praying in tongues allows us to pray in 
agreement with the heart of God. 44 The Holy Spirit intercedes on our behalf and our 
minds become less self-focused, helping our awareness of God’s presence to increase. 

One exercise that Johnson practices regularly he calls the “five-minute 
vacation.” 45 During this brief prayer time, Johnson limits all distractions and begins his 
prayer, “God, I’m going to sit here quietly, just to be the object of your love.” 46 He then 
sits enjoying an overwhelming sense of God’s love for him, bringing him delight and 
joy 47 This brief exercise may be particularly helpful when needing to remain more aware 
of God’s presence than the stresses surrounding us, as Johnson noted earlier. 

A necessary warning Johnson issues is against striving to win God’s favor, 
recalling the story of Mary and Martha of Bethany. “Many people work for God’s 
attention and favor instead of learning to work with God because of His favor.” 48 He 
claims that the root of this problem within us is an ignorance of Christ’s love and 
acceptance of us. 49 Because we are “in Christ” we are accepted and receive the 
inheritance of God’s Son. 
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Finally, Johnson encourages someone seeking the Lord to seek God’s still small 
voice in the quiet. . . the quiet voice or impression of the heart... is probably the most 
common way that people hear from God. ... So we must become quiet to recognize it 
consistently.” 50 He suggests that if the thought is higher than your thoughts and aligns 
with Scripture and God’s character, then it is likely you have heard from the Lord. 
Through a variety of means, God’s grace and love usher us into God’s presence. 

Mark Virkler: Communion with God Ministries 

Growing up in rural New York as an Evangelical Baptist, Mark Virkler accepted 
the Lord at the age of fifteen. 51 Mark and his wife, Patti, have been married for forty-four 
years and currently serve as President and Academic Dean of Christian Leadership 
University. They are both prolific writers, especially on the topic of hearing God’s voice. 
Their main ministry focus is leading people into encounters with God. Their vision is to 
“. . . saturate the world with communion with God” 52 through training modules, teaching 
materials and simple exercises. 

Mark Virkler’s approach to intimacy with God is more concrete than abstract. His 
four keys for hearing God’s voice are: “1) The Spoken Word: Tuning to Spontaneity, 2) 
Becoming Still: Quieting Our Thoughts and Emotions, 3) Seeing in the Spirit: the 
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Dreams and Visions of God, 4) Journaling: Writing Out Our Dialogue with God.” 53 
Before we unpack each of the four keys, Virkler makes a theoretical assumption: “I just 
could not believe God would stop speaking, especially when there was such a deep 
hunger within me to hear. It seemed to me that it had to be a hunger placed there by 
God.” 54 Despite his hunger, Virkler struggled to identify God’s voice. But his belief stood 
firm. As evidenced by God’s relationship with Adam and Eve, Moses, David, Jesus, 

Mary of Bethany, and Paul, God clearly desires to be kn own and have relationship with 
God’s children. 55 

Virkler developed the four keys listed above based on Habakkuk 2:1-2, 

I will stand on my guard post. . . 

And I will keep watch and see 

what He will speak to me . . . 

Then the Lord . . . said, 

Record the vision ... 56 

The first Key is “God’s voice in our hearts sounds like a flow of spontaneous 
thoughts. Therefore, when I tune to God, I tune to spontaneity.” 57 Virkler asserts that 
God’s voice comes as spontaneous thoughts in our minds, a Spirit-to-spirit 
communication. 58 He warns that not every thought is from God and should be tested 
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according to Scripture, 59 but God’s voice is often recognizable because the content is 
unusual or better than we would have come up with ourselves. 60 

The second key is learning . . to still my own thoughts and emotions, so I can 
sense God’s flow of thoughts and emotions within me.” 61 We must train ourselves to be 
still, quieting our minds and bodies in God’s presence. 62 But there are a number of 
distractions that can get in the way, our bodies included. Virkler identifies guilt as 
another distraction, one that can be eradicated through repentance, helping us to refocus 
on God’s presence. 63 Stillness, however, is not the ultimate goal; the goal is “. . . to know 
deep within ourselves the movement of God.” 64 Stillness is not the blanking of the mind 
but a tool to help us focus on the depths of God within us. 

The third key is fixing “. . . the eyes of my heart upon Jesus, seeing in the spirit 
the dreams and visions of Almighty God.” 65 Virkler claims, “God uses visions [and 
dreams] regularly to speak His words within our hearts.” 66 Just as God spoke to biblical 
people through dreams and visions, God uses this approach today. 67 However, dreams 
and visions can come from multiple sources, not simply God. They may come from our 
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own minds or from Satan. Therefore, visions and dreams must be tested according to 
content and emotions. 68 Does the dream make someone feel shame or lust? If so, it is not 
from God. Does the dream or vision have more to do with a movie the person just 
watched? Perhaps it is just from our own mind. However, does the dream or vision 
contain encouragement or a warning? Does the dream or vision uplift our identity, equip 
us for ministry, or clarify a question we recently asked of the Lord? If so, the source is 
likely the Lord. 

The fourth and final key is . . journaling, the writing out of our prayers and 
God’s answers, providing] a great new freedom in hearing God’s voice.” 69 Through two- 
way journaling, Virkler suggests starting with a question or thought, allowing God to do 
most of the talking, or writing. 70 He clarifies that journaling is not adding to Scripture, 71 
and its content must be tested for consistency with God’s character and word. 72 Despite 
the warning, Virkler maintains that journaling is a wonderful tool to hear God’s voice. 

While Virkler’s approach can be seen as somewhat methodical, the safeguards he 
suggests along the way are helpful in discerning God’s voice among the competing noise. 
His exercises and teachings are helpful for anyone beginning his or her journey of 
intimacy. Virkler has added dreams, visions and journaling to our conversation thus far, 
all of which are extremely helpful when seeking to hear from God. 
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Leif Hetland: Global Mission Awareness 

For over thirty years, Leif Hetland has served the Lord as a pastor and missionary, 
the majority of which has been in the Muslim world. In 1986, Leif and his wife, Jennifer, 
started their ministry at First Baptist Church in Sandnes, Norway, but after a 
transformative word from the Lord through Randy Clark, their ministry refocused upon 
the most spiritually dark places in the earth. 73 In 2000, they founded Global Mission 
Awareness. Now, with operations in twenty-two countries and having traveled to eighty- 
seven countries, Hetland has authored several books regarding: a Christian’s new identity 
and inheritance in Christ, soaking in the presence of God, encountering a transformative 
love, and seeing through the eyes of heaven. 

Two foundational pillars of Hetland’s teaching on intimacy are “Every Christian 
is meant to have a face to face encounter with God’s glory. . . . The ministry of the Holy 
Spirit in our lives is meant to release us into a deeper encounter with His glory.” 74 These 
claims are based on the encounters of Moses and that we are now in a new era of 
revelation through the Holy Spirit. 75 Hetland claims that because of the work of Jesus and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, we can experience God’s glory as part of our daily 
walk. 76 

On the practical side of going deeper with God, Hetland suggests three keys to 
ready one’s heart: 1) make time and do not let anything get in the way 2) do not let the 
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shame of sin hinder you, 3) pursue God with faith and expect an encounter. 77 To 
experience God’s presence, Hetland claims, is not overly complicated, but a simple 
pursuit. We simply need to make time for an encounter, as well as keep our sin in 
perspective. It is in God’s presence that we are transformed, so we do not need to come 
perfect or cleaned up, simply repentant. Finally, he says, “We need only turn to meet Him 
and there He is. Trust that your pursuit will not go ignored.” 78 We can trust that our 
Father is eager for our attention and time. 

In the book, Soaking in God’s Presence, co-authored with Paul Yadao, Hetland 
and Yadao claim that the very core of prayer is discovering union with God, “. . . our 
spirit with His Spirit, being filled with Him and coming out from that place bringing and 
releasing His supernatural world to the world around us.” 79 Hetland and Yadao explore 
the practice of “soaking prayer,” which is not a new concept, but “. . . has been known in 
the past as waiting upon the Lord, being still, resting in the Lord, tarrying in His 
Presence, meditative and contemplative prayer.” 80 The goal of soaking prayer is to focus 
all of one’s self—spirit, soul and body—in fellowship with God. 81 

This practice of prayer is meant to allow God greater access to the heart and 
struggles of the individual. Hetland and Yadao consider soaking prayer a precious time 
where we invite God “. . . to speak to us through visions, impressions, audible voice, and 
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scriptures.” 82 The goal of soaking prayer is to encounter the Father and focus our 
attention upon God. Therefore, Hetland and Yadao strongly suggest examining one’s 
motivation when approaching the Lord. “Performance or religion will choke the life out 
of our times with God. In everything we do, may this be the core motivation —my Father 
loves me and I love As we focus upon God, share our hearts, submit our will, and 

take the time to be present, God will meet us in fellowship. 

According to Hetland and Yadao, four practical steps when approaching God in 
soaking prayer are: 1) quiet down, 2) focus, 3) longing and seeking, 4) respond to God. 84 
They suggest that to tune our heart to God, we need a quiet place to still our mind; “. . . 
this is not emptying your mind but filling it with longings and desires for God.” 85 
Sometimes God may speak in a whisper, and we need to quiet our mind to be attentive to 
God’s voice. Next, they suggest we focus upon the truth of God’s love and desire to 
commune with us. “There will be times you will sense that your emotions, desires, joy 
and peace are being awakened as you allow Him to guide you deeper into the Presence of 
God.” 86 This expectant joy will help us focus upon God. Then, as we focus on God, we 
should long to go deeper still. God invites us to not be satisfied; “He will lead us deeper 
in the realms of the Father’s Presence as we allow our hearts to be passionate in pursuing 
Him.” 87 Finally, Hetland and Yadao explain the need to respond to God as we experience 
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an encounter. If an impression rises in our heart, we should follow where God is leading 
and be joyfully obedient to God’s instruction or call. 88 

Soaking prayer is not about striving but abiding and resting in God’s presence. 
Hetland warns that past disappointments and hurts can often hinder one’s intimacy with 
God. However, God is the Great Physician and desires for us to come as we are and allow 
God’s healing love to overcome us. 89 Hetland insists, “. . . we do not need to hide our 
disappointments;” 90 instead, “. . . vulnerability sets the table for love.” 91 When we 
approach God with sincerity and persistence, God’s love transforms us. There is nothing 
more valuable than time spent with the Lord, whether it is to deal with hidden sin, heal 
past hurts, experience the reassurance of love, or be saturated with the joy of the Lord. 

Conclusion 

Each of these authors has a similar theological foundation supporting the assertion 
that a believer can experience God’s presence and hear God’s voice for themselves. This 
claim is based on the premise of God’s desire to be heard, having created humanity for 
the purpose of fellowship and relationship with God. Despite the fall of man and the 
desperation created by sin, God continued to speak to the people through Moses and the 
prophets. The intimacy they enjoyed would eventually be released to all of God’s 
children through the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 
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Conquering sin and death, Jesus made the way for humanity to be restored to the 
original intended relationship enjoyed by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. Through 
the power of Jesus’ blood, a believer receives the inheritance, which belongs to the Son 
of Man. That inheritance includes the presence of the Holy Spirit and communion with 
the Father. As Jesus reminds us in John 15:4, we are to abide in him as he abides in us. 
The abiding presence of Jesus is discovered through the power of the Holy Spirit, helping 
a believer grow in their awareness of God’s presence, which already surrounds them. 

Along with commonalities regarding the authors’ theologies, there are practices 
consistently suggested among them. The importance of finding a quiet place, externally 
and internally, helps the individual focus on the Lord and still the chaos inside and out. 
Since God’s voice can be quiet, lessening the flood of distractions and noise allows the 
individual to hear God more clearly. Another frequently suggested exercise is meditating 
on Scripture and journaling. Both of these allow God to speak fresh revelation into a 
situation or circumstance in someone’s life. 

However, beyond a doubt, the most common theme among these writers was in 
identifying the main purpose for practicing the presence of God: to know and love God 
more deeply. There is no room for religiosity and striving when seeking the Lord’s heart. 
God already wants to be found and accepts us as we are. Therefore, striving and 
obligation should be replaced with hunger and desire to know God more completely. 

The result of deepening intimacy with God is a fruitful and impactful life in the 
kingdom. Not only do we learn to love God more perfectly, but we learn to love others 
better. We learn how to allow the Spirit to release the miraculous through us. God’s love 
transforms our hearts, frees us from willful and unintentional sin, and expands our faith 
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for the impossible to be made possible. The fruitfulness stemming from a life of intimacy 
with God is endless, not to mention the most wonderful gift of all: knowing and being 
known by God. 

These key teachings, along with the practical tools offered in this chapter, will be 
an integral component of the project development. The next chapter outlines the concept, 
methodology, implementation and analysis of the project. All of the previous chapters 
will impact the project’s development, structure, and teaching, with the goal of guiding 
participants into a deeper experience of God and ability to hear God’s voice. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The exploration of the previous chapters has built a foundation of evidence 
supporting the necessity and strategy of the project I will implement. The retreat and 
thirty-day devotional challenge is designed to strengthen one’s intimacy with God. At the 
core of this project is the hypothesis that God desires to have intimacy with humanity and 
therefore makes it possible. By examining biblical, historical, theological and practical 
evidence, I have built the case that intimacy with God is not a bonus experience for a 
select few, but it is critical for a holistic faith experience. In addition, many of the 
Scriptures and practical application components of the last few chapters will help to build 
a rubric for the retreat teaching sessions and the devotional challenge curriculum. 

Beginning with Exodus 33:7-23, we examined the biblical evidence of intimacy 
with God through the retelling of Moses’ interactions with God. This Scripture will be 
used in a teaching time at the project retreat. During and after the Exodus, God was more 
accessible to the whole nation of Israel than ever before. All of Israel experienced 
multiple theophanic manifestations of God’s presence, whether in the pillar of fire, cloud, 
or lightning and thunder atop the mountain. 

However, God’s chosen people were afraid of these manifestations, particularly 
the thunder and lightning upon the mountain. They refused Moses’ counsel and asked for 
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Moses to become mediator, no longer desiring to hear directly from God themselves. 

This separation was initiated by the people, not by God. Moses, unlike the people, longed 
to experience more of God’s presence. While interceding for the people, he asked to see 
God’s glory. God’s response to Moses reveals God’s heart; Moses is permitted to see 
what he is capable of seeing on this side of eternity: God’s back and goodness. Moses’ 
presumptuous question does not anger God; instead, it is met with approval and reward. 

God’s original plan for humanity was not one of separation but of fellowship. 
When Adam and Eve were in the garden with God, they walked with God. After the fall 
of man, they were banished from the garden, and sin would be a temporary barrier 
between God and humanity. Israel’s rejection of God’s manifest presence must have been 
disappointing to God; however, their rejection is likely attributed to an overwhelming 
fear of the holiness of God and the utter unrighteousness of the people. This is where 
Christ bridges the gap between God’s holiness and humanity’s sin. 

When Moses asks to know more of God, it is a tenn beyond head knowledge that 
implies intimacy. Moses may know about God’s holiness, having recorded the Law 
handed down. But Moses’ desire is to know God in a personal way. Moses encounters 
God as if talking with a friend, along with many other manifestations of God’s presence. 
And yet, he still desires more. This desire is pleasing to God, and Moses is taken to the 
cleft of a rock to see God’s back and goodness. Moses has the appropriate response, 
which is not fear like the people but total awe and worship. Moses falls on the ground and 
worships his mighty and holy God. 

For the hungry seeker, I believe these passages from Exodus demonstrate that 
God is pleased to be known and to reveal God’s self. We should ask for more of the 
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Lord’s presence, in order to deepen our relationship with God in holy reverence and awe. 
God is worthy to be praised, but God also desires to be known and loved. 

In Matthew 7:21-23, a similar theme of intimacy arises. Jesus is warning the 
people of God that there is a difference between doing the actions of God’s work and 
actually knowing God. Like the story of Jesus visiting Mary and Martha, it was Mary 
who chose the better way, sitting at Jesus’ feet. Martha’s hurried actions, although done 
for the benefit of Jesus, were not the higher way. Jesus warns that the outward 
appearance of faithfulness and actions is no substitute for knowing Jesus. 

The miraculous works or moving in the gifts of the spirit are not enough to satisfy 
God if they are devoid of intimacy with Jesus. This passage in Matthew, which is a part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, teaches us that intimacy with Jesus is necessary to the life of 
the disciple. In order for a disciple to please the Lord by doing the Father’s will, the 
disciple’s acts of obedience must be paired with a hunger for God, awe in God’s 
presence, and a full submission to God’s ways. 

This quest for a deeper revelation of discipleship is seen in John Wesley’s life and 
teaching. The chapter focusing on Wesley’s life mainly investigated the writers who were 
an early influence upon his growing desire for more. Through the writings of Thomas a 
Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, and William Law, Wesley was challenged to a new standard of 
holiness and intimacy. It would take some years for the seeds planted by their writings to 
come to fruition, but they ignited a hunger within Wesley to pursue a greater revelation 
and relationship with God. 

Wesley’s early influencers help us to identify insights to ignite one’s hunger. 
Thomas a Kempis’ writing would often challenge Wesley, but God was using it as a 
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means of sparking a hunger for holiness. Likewise, the other two authors pushed Wesley 
to examine his own spiritual disciplines. William Law in particular wrote a great deal 
about mystical theology and practice. Wesley pushed back on the reclusive tendencies of 
ascetical mysticism. One of his main emphases was on evangelism, and he saw 
reclusiveness to be falling short of the whole Gospel. That being said, he considered 
many mystic writers to possess great wisdom and insight into the deeper mysteries of 
God. These conclusions, along with Wesley’s general means of grace, will serve the 
project retreat and devotional well. As a United Methodist, it is helpful to see how 
Wesley himself sought to understand a life of devotion and the means through which he 
discovered greater connection to God. 

Next, the theological emphases investigated in this thesis help to build a teaching 
framework for the project. Since the concept of two-way conversation with God or 
interaction can be foreign to some believers, it is important to provide theological 
evidence that God desires this kind of interaction. God makes a way for intimacy to be 
possible, and God gives access to all of God’s children. The main themes explored were 
God’s invitation to intimacy, Christ bridging humanity’s separation from God, the Holy 
Spirit’s role in reconnecting humanity with God, humanity’s original designed purpose, 
and the theology of the mystics. 

Multiple theologians make the case that God does not offer God’s presence only 
to an elite few, but God’s presence is accessible for any seeker. The reason so few have 
this level of intimacy with God is because of the limited number of seekers, not God 
placing limits on revelation. Tozer also reminds us that God is not far from us spatially; 
instead, it is a matter of having an awareness of God’s presence. In fact, some theologians 
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claim that God desires to restore intimacy with humanity, as evidenced by God’s actions 
in Jesus and the cross. 

The original covenant, which was broken because of sin, is redeemed through the 
Father’s actions in Jesus. Jesus is the ultimate mediator and bridge between a fallen 
people and God’s holy presence. As the veil was torn in the temple at Jesus’ death, the 
writer of Hebrews claims this was a sign that through the blood of Jesus we are able to 
enter boldly into the holy of holies, approaching the very throne room of God. Through 
Jesus, an open invitation is issued to anyone who desires to draw near. 

Then, upon Jesus’ ascension, he promises the provision of the Holy Spirit to help 
disciples experience the fullness of God. The Holy Spirit becomes the vehicle into the 
deeper ways of God, teaching revelation, enabling the miraculous, and revealing God’s 
presence. Communion with God is made possible through the Holy Spirit, and humanity 
can experience the unity with Christ they were created for in the first place. This ever- 
deepening relationship with God is intended to refine disciples and empower their 
kingdom work. 

However, there is no greater purpose for existence than to love God and therefore 
love each other more perfectly. Humanity was designed to long for God and to give all of 
themselves to God in love. Every part of their being—heart, soul, mind and strength—is 
meant to be a sacrifice to God. In addition, some theologians claim that worship is the 
main purpose for humanity. We were designed to have holy awe and reverence, joy and 
exuberance, desperation and hunger for the Lord. 

While mystic theology is based on many of the above assertions, there is an 
emphasis on achieving a reconciled unity with God. Seekers do not lose their 
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individuality. However, as they die to themselves, they are freed to experience a more 
perfect communion with God and discover their new identity in Christ. Meditation upon 
Scripture, contemplative prayer, quiet time, and visions and dreams are some of the 
practices mystics commonly employ. 

In the theoretical chapter, the five authors that were explored—James Goll, Heidi 
& Rolland Baker, Bill Johnson, Mark Virkler, and Leif Hetland—offered both practical 
advice and rationale for their exercises. These practices are important for the devotional 
challenge. Since each day will offer an exercise for going deeper with God and hearing 
God’s voice, many of these practices will be useful tools in the devotional guide. 

A common rationale amongst the aforementioned authors is that God desires to 
communicate with us and wants to be loved and known more deeply. Like any 
developing relationship, time spent together strengthens a couple’s knowledge and 
affection for one another. It is the belief of this project that through quiet reflection, 
listening for God’s voice, journaling, paying attention to dreams and visions, meditating 
on Scripture, and private worship, God’s presence will be experienced. 

As seekers press in for more, God will meet their hunger and challenge them to 
grow in new ways of hearing God’s voice and recognizing God’s direction. God’s 
greatest desire is reconciliation and relationship with a much beloved humanity. I hope 
that as individuals participate in the project implementation, he or she would awaken to 
God’s invitation and search for God’s presence with all his or her heart, soul, mind and 
strength. 
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Methodology 


Project Overview 

The purpose of this study is to test the effectiveness of a guided plan for 
increasing one’s ability to hear God’s voice and experience a deeper connection with 
God. No matter who we are, God invites us all to a deeper relationship where we can 
discern God’s voice. This ability is not for a select few but an open invitation for all 
God’s children, enabled through the Holy Spirit. Beyond Scripture alone, God’s voice 
can be heard in surprising ways, and this project seeks to guide participants into new 
encounters with God. 

The project hypothesis is that if participants complete this short-term guided plan, 
one will be able to identify God’s voice and express how his or her relationship with God 
has deepened. It is hoped that one’s quality of prayer life will improve, as well as their 
desire to continue seeking God beyond the guided plan. My desire is that implementing 
this project will better equip clergy and laity to hear God’s voice and connect with God 
on a deeper level. 

There are two stages to the project and two sets of participants. The first stage is a 
three-day retreat focusing on worship, teaching and practice exercises. The second stage 
is a thirty-day devotional challenge that contains Scripture, teachings, journal space, and 
daily exercises. One set of participants will complete both stages and the other set will 
complete only the devotional challenge. Having two sets of participants will enable me to 
evaluate the effectiveness of both stages independently. 

Those invited to participate are mostly clergy and laity within the RIOTX 
Conference of the UMC, with some exceptions. I will try to achieve a balanced sampling 
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of participants, all over the age of eighteen. Clergy may include elders, deacons, and local 
pastors. The preference is for the lay participant to be an active member of a local 
congregation, focusing mainly upon the UMC. 

A layperson’s level of local church commitment will be asked in the preliminary 
survey but will not preclude him or her from participation in the project. A retreat survey 
will be collected at the conclusion of the Friday-Sunday retreat, with a post-devotional 
survey gathered after the challenge. The preliminary survey will help to mark the 
participant’s current devotional practices, beliefs about God’s invitation to intimacy, and 
prior background, including previous trainings and denominational upbringing. The 
retreat survey will evaluate the effectiveness of the retreat, any changes in belief 
regarding God’s invitation to intimacy and tools they gained. The post-devotional survey 
will gather data following their challenge, indicating if any progress has been made in 
hearing God’s voice and going deeper in intimacy with God. 

Sample topics of these preliminary surveys include: current devotion and prayer 
practices, current beliefs specific to this topic, personality identification, personal 
background and previous trainings, as well as how the participant has already heard 
God’s voice in his or her life. Follow-up questions for the retreat survey and the post- 
devotional survey will seek to identify any signs of improvement. Questions will mimic 
some from the first set but track any changes. I will also ask how their beliefs or practices 
were affected and their plans for continuing certain practices in the future. 

In addition to surveys, I will ask each participant to utilize the journal entries 
throughout the challenge. Having this record will help participants provide insight into 
how he or she deepened his or her relationship with God. All questions will seek to be as 
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balanced as possible, not leading or confusing the participant. Questions in this process 
will be twofold: 1) to gain insight into any helpful or nonhelpful components, 2) to 
receive narrative testimonies of their progress or struggle. 

There are a few variables that may affect the results and effectiveness of the 
project. The background and church upbringing of an individual may make someone 
more prone to intimacy with God, or less prone, (i.e. charismatic versus Lutheran 
background). Participants may have received prior teaching or training in this area, which 
has already proven effective in their devotion life. The participant’s personality and 
normative way of expressing themselves could affect the outcome, as well as their 
willingness to try new practices that may be foreign to the individual. The commitment 
level of the individual will greatly impact the study’s effectiveness. Finally, it is possible 
that participants may not be able to identify improvement, thinking it should look a 
particular way. Narrative responses will be useful in helping to limit this, since I will 
evaluate them for anecdotal evidence of improvement. 

Context and professional associates will give feedback on the proposed project 
model, especially regarding the retreat. They will also provide feedback on the 
questionnaires, to clarify confusing language or misleading questions. Finally, the context 
and professional associates will review the data collection evaluation to help identify any 
bias in my conclusions. 

The project will be implemented during semester four, aligning with Lent. For 
those who are already seeking to spend more time with the Lord in prayer during the 
season of Lent, the project will offer them that opportunity. A preliminary survey will be 
distributed upon receipt of participant registration. A retreat survey will be acquired after 
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the retreat for that set of participants, and a post-devotional survey requested after 
completion of the challenge for all participants. Highlighted journal entries, recorded 
throughout the challenge, will be reported as part of the post-devotional survey. The data 
will be triangulated and evaluated for project effectiveness. 

My expectation is that this retreat and challenge guided plan will be easily 
replicable and transportable. Since the challenge can be implemented anywhere in the 
world, all one would need to do is travel to a retreat location and complete the challenge 
on their own. Survey analysis may discover that the retreat is not a necessary component 
of the guided plan. The devotional challenge will be self-published on Amazon and 
available in North America and Europe. 

Two Sets of Participants 

While preparing for the retreat, there were many who expressed interest in 
helping with the project but could not attend the weekend getaway. I decided to add a 
layer of evaluation by including a secondary group who would only complete the 
devotional challenge. Therefore, I had two groups, one who attended the three-day retreat 
and completed the devotional challenge and the other who only completed the devotional 
challenge. This gave me the opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness of the retreat and its 
importance in achieving my goal of deepening each participant’s intimacy with God. 

I started with fifty-five participants, however, only forty-one participants 
completed all necessary surveys. Eighteen participants attended the retreat in addition to 
the devotional challenge; twenty-three participants completed the devotional challenge 
only. Figures la-lc, below, show the demographic breakdown of all forty-one 
participants. 
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■ Female ' Male 


0-10 -11-25 -26-50 - 50+ 


26-40 -41-55 -56-70 - 71-85 


ugure 1 a. Gender of 
Participants 


Figure lb. Years Participants Figure lc. Age of Participants 
Have Been Christian 


There was a greater participation of females than males, although there were 
additional males at the start of the program who did not complete the surveys. Most 
participants had been a Christian for many years, mainly between twenty-six and fifty 
years. Only two participants had been a Christian for less than ten years. The age of the 
participants varied with most falling into the category of fifty-six to seventy years old. 
Nearly 40% of participants were under the age of fifty-five. 

Participants were then asked what their role was in the church and how frequently 
they attended worship. This allowed me to discover how many participants were clergy, 
staff, or lay members. Figures 2a and 2b show the findings. 
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3 % 3 %. 




i Congregation Member 
1 Church Staff Member 
Clergy 


1 3-4 Times a Month 
1-2 Times a Month 
6-12 Times a Year 


figure 2a. Role of Participants in Their 
Congregation 


figure 2b. Worship Attendance by 
Participants 


Of the forty-one participants, seven were clergy, four were staff members and 
thirty were congregation members. An astounding 94% of participants attended worship 
three to four times a month. It seems that the theme of the retreat and the devotional 


challenge was most attractive to those who attend worship frequently. However, this is a 
difficult correlation to make, since groups were not targeted by their participation in 
worship. 


Implementation 

Summary of Retreat Preparation 

The “Ascending the Mountain Retreat” was advertised to the entire RIOTX 
Conference, laity and clergy. The Conference sourced a grant for the retreat in order to 
keep the participants’ cost down. The retreat center was located in Blanco, TX at 
Wellspring Retreat Center—a non-profit foundation. They offered the entire weekend for 
a few hundred dollars, which again enabled me to keep the cost low. Each participant 
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paid $25 to attend, which included food, accommodation, and their devotional book. 
Couples were allowed to participate. 

There were twenty-two participants, eighteen of which provided useable data by 
completing all of the surveys. Five clergy attended, along with seventeen lay persons. 

The gender breakdown of the participants was twelve men and ten women. Participants 
were Hispanic/Latino and Caucasian. Only a few participants had previous training in the 
area of hearing God’s voice. I was pleased with the variety within the group, with a 
balance of gender, background, and former training. 

In Appendix E, I include the retreat teaching outline. The retreat content included 
worship, teaching sessions, video excerpts, exercises, discussion, prayer, free time, and 
meals. Singing was an integral part of the retreat, bookending each teaching session. 
Songs were deliberately chosen to fit the theme and tone of that teaching section. Each 
day there was worship to reinforce that day’s theme. Friday worship focused on 
surrender. Saturday worship focused on expanding the box in which we have placed God. 
Sunday morning worship was focused on increasing our hunger and expectation. 

Teaching sessions were strongly influenced by my theological and best practices 
theoretical research. The sessions were as follows: 1) God’s Goodness, 2) God’s 
Invitation, 3) Christ Made the Way, 4) The Secret Place, and 5) Hearing God’s Voice. 
The content of sessions one to three was built from my theological research of theology 
proper (doctrine of the knowledge of God), Christian anthropology, Christology, 
pneumatology, and Christian mystical theology. The theme of sessions four to five was 
most heavily influenced by the mystics and current best practices from experts in hearing 
God’s voice, i.e. Heidi and Rolland Baker, Leif Hetland, James Goll, and Bill Johnson. I 
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also included teaching about Exodus 33 and Matthew 7:21-23, from the biblical 
foundations, to reinforce God’s invitation to relationship. 

Interspersed throughout the teaching sessions were four exercises: 1) Simplicity, 
2) Immersion Prayer, 3) Verse Memorization, and 4) Visualization. Participants were 
given free time to complete the exercises, except for exercise four which was done in a 
worship setting. Video excerpts were shown from the Darren Wilson movies, Father of 
Lights and Floly Ghost Reborn. Excerpts were chosen from these videos to stretch and 
inspire the participants with regard to God’s interaction with God’s children. Miraculous 
healings, powerful words of knowledge and divine appointments were highlighted. 

Finally, participants completed a survey before leaving regarding the 
effectiveness of the retreat. They were given a copy of the Ascending the Mountain: 30 
Day Devotional Challenge, along with an overview, instructions about what to expect for 
the next thirty days, and were allowed to ask questions. Participants were also given the 
option to contact me if they had any further questions or difficulty in the next phase of 
the project. 

Publishing “Ascending the Mountain: 30-Day Devotional Challenge” 

The thirty-day devotional challenge is divided into six sections, giving 
participants the option to complete the book in thirty days or six weeks. This flexibility 
was intended to increase participation and allow people to move at their pace. The six 
sections are: 1) Starting, 2) Retreating, 3) Surrendering, 4) Listening, 5) Exploring, and 6) 
Reflecting. The section themes are not meant to be exclusive to that week but a general 
guide moving participants into a deeper experience of God; for instance, someone may 
need to practice surrender in week one and start listening for God on day one. Each 
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section contains five daily devotionals and Scriptures which are focused on that week’s 
theme. The excerpts from experts are meant to teach and inspire, including authors John 
Wesley, Brother Lawrence, A.W. Tozer, C. S. Lewis, Henri Nouwen, Richard Foster, 
James and Michal Ann Goll, Rolland and Heidi Baker, Leif Hetland, Bill Johnson and 
more. 

The devotion book also incorporates four practices repeated with variation in each 
section and one completely different exercise each week. Participants were instructed to 
do the exercises in the order that best fit their schedule, especially since some exercises 
involved late-night prayer and fasting from food or speaking. The Spiritual disciplines 
offered in this book were an opportunity to expose participants to exercises they may not 
have tried before. The practices themselves were influenced by the mystics and current 
best practices for hearing God’s voice from my theoretical research. 

Repeated practices included soaking prayer, immersion prayer (into a different 
Scripture passage each week), nightwatch prayer, and fasting from speech or food. 
Varying practices included humble posture prayer, ABC worship (where participants list 
a characteristic of God for each letter of the alphabet), identifying idolatry, gratitude 
worship, outside worship, and praise worship. The Scripture passages used in the 
immersion prayer exercises included: Mary and Martha (Lk 10:38-42), Jesus’ 
Gethsemane Prayer (Mt 26:36-46), The Call to Samuel (1 Sm 3:1-18), The Shepherd’s 
Voice (Jn 10:1-18), Jesus Calming the Storm (Mt 8:23-27), and David Dancing (2 Sm 
6:12-22). Finally, over a third of the book left room for journaling, as well as recording 
any promptings they received from the Lord during their challenge. 
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The book was self-published through Amazon’s CreateSpace, allowing for the 
least expensive printing option. Books were made available for the participants at no cost 
to themselves and are still available for sale through Amazon.com. The total page number 
of the devotional is 187 pages, including journal space. After allowing ample time for the 
completion of the devotional challenge, participants were sent a survey to complete 
regarding their experience. 


Data Analysis 

Retreat Effectiveness and Improvements 

Before leaving the retreat center, participants were given the opportunity for 
immediate feedback through the retreat survey; see Appendix B for the survey rubric. 
Each teaching session, exercise, and worship time was evaluated, along with the amount 
of free time allotted. When asked if they had received previous training on the topics of 
intimacy with God or hearing God’s voice, 61% said they had not, 17% said they might 
have, and 22% said they had. These variations provided an opportunity to see if the 
retreat was effective across all levels of previous experience. In addition, participants 
were given the opportunity to provide narrative open-ended feedback, as well as whether 
they would recommend the retreat to others in the future. Below is a summary report of 
these findings. 

Figure 3 asks for the helpfulness of each of the teaching sessions. 
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5: Hearing God's Voice 
4: The Secret Place 
3: Christ Makes the Way 
2: God's Invitation 

1: God's Goodness 


ugure 3. Helpfulness of Retreat Sessions 

The data suggests that all of the sessions were helpful, with three of the eighteen 
participants finding sessions one, two, three and five somewhat helpful. It is important to 
note that it was not the same three that found each of the various exercises somewhat 
helpful. The highest-ranking session was session four, “The Secret Place,” which focused 
on the importance of getting away with God and an overview of the devotional challenge 
exercises. 

There were four exercises completed during the retreat free time and worship. 
Handouts from exercises one to three can be found in Appendix F. In the simplicity 
exercise participants were asked to identify ways they could simplify their lives before 
embarking on the devotional challenge. Exercise two was a preview of the devotional 
immersion prayer exercises, using the story of Naaman (2 Kgs 5:1-19) and offering an 
opportunity to practice and discuss this discipline. Exercise three asked participants to 
memorize a verse from a designated list that spoke to him or her the most. Exercise four 
was a visualization exercise completed in Saturday evening’s worship, prompting them to 
open a treasure chest in his or her mind and discover what God had for them inside, as 
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well as picturing Jesus standing in front of them. Figure 4 illustrates the helpfulness of 
each of these exercises. 


100 % 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20 % 

0 % 


83% 


78% 


0 % 



78% 


56% 


5% 



5% 



1: Simplicity 2: Immersion Prayer 3: Verse Memorization 4: Visualization 
■ Not Helpful Somewhat Helpful ■ Very Helpful 


7 igure 4. Helpfulness of Retreat Exercises 

The above data would suggest that the least helpful exercise was exercise three: 
Verse Memorization. I prefaced each exercise by stating, “The practice we are about to 
do may not be the most fruitful for you, but we all have different personalities, so give it 
your best shot, and you may find yourself surprised.” In the survey responses, one 
individual did highlight that this was a helpful exercise, while some others found it very 
difficult. Some participants had memory issues, and I anticipated this being especially 
challenging for them. The other three exercises, shown in Figure 4, ranked high in 
helpfulness. 

Each of the worship sessions focused on a particular theme: Friday evening - 
“Surrender,” Saturday evening - “Expand Your Box,” and Sunday morning - “Increase 


Your Hunger and Expectation.” In addition, I opened and closed each session with 
singing, played through lyric videos. The songs are listed in Appendix E. Figure 5 shows 
the helpfulness of each of these sessions. 
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Friday Evening Saturday Evening Sunday Morning Singing w/ Sessions 
■ Did Not Attend or Not Helpful Somewhat Helpful ■ Very Helpful 


ugure 5. Helpfulness of Retreat Worship Times 

According to Figure 5, the data would suggest that all of the worship times were 
helpful to most. There was one participant who left early and missed Sunday’s worship. 
In the section “Singing w/ Sessions,” there were two who did not find the singing helpful. 
In the survey, I received feedback that some of the songs were too modern. I approached 
my song choice from the position of lyric content and conference level quality. Once I 
kn ew the participant roster, I planned on making some adjustments to include more 
familiar hymns, but I had some technical difficulties and was forced to remain with my 
previous song choice. Most participants found the singing helpful. 

Another strategy I employed was to incorporate breaks and free time into the 
retreat schedule. Due to varying personalities, I knew this would be welcomed by some 
and difficult for others. Figure 6 shows if the participants felt they had enough free time. 
Figure 7 shows whether participants would recommend the retreat to others in the future. 
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ngure 6. Enough Free Time at the Retreat Figure 7. Whether Participants Would 

Recommend the Retreat 


Two participants felt that the retreat schedule had too much free time allotted, 
while the rest of the group commented on how much it was needed. On the survey 
responses, information was given beyond “yes,’’ and often times the participants 
explained the helpfulness of the free time. For instance, one participant said, “The free 
time was perfect for tne, plenty of time to be silent, study, pray and listen for God.” In 
addition, as seen in Figure 7, all but one participant said they would recommend the 
retreat. The remaining participant said they were unsure. Considering there was a variety 
of ages, clergy and laity, those who had received previous training and those who had 
not, I am encouraged with the 94% recommendation. 

Analysis of Data Between the Two Sets of Participants 

As stated previously, two sets of participants were surveyed: those who completed 
the retreat and the devotional challenge and those who only participated in the devotional 
challenge. The data below reveals the overall success or missteps of the project, as well 
as differences between the two sets of participants. Percentages are used to compare the 
two groups since there were eighteen in the retreat and devotional group and twenty-three 
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in the devotional-only group. By evaluating these two sets separately, I hope to determine 
the effectiveness and necessity of the retreat, as well as the effectiveness of the 
devotional challenge on its own. The data below focuses on the participant’s experience 
of the devotional challenge, with the retreat having been evaluated in the previous 
section. 


Figure 8 below shows the difficulty rating of the devotional exercises. 


80% 


65 % 



Very Easy Easy Moderate Difficult Very Difficult 

■ Retreat & Devotional Group ■ Devotional-Only Group 


ugure 8. Difficulty Rating of Devotional Exercises 

Both sets of participants were similar in their rating. The retreat group considered the 
difficulty rate 22% higher. However, this could be due to their higher completion rate of 
the potential six exercises in each category as seen in Figure 9 below. 
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■ Retreat & Devotional Group ■ Devotoinal-Only Group 


-'igurc 9. Average Completion Rate of Devotional Exercises 
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In each category, the retreat and devotional group completed more of the 
exercises. Nightwatch prayer had a significantly higher completion rate with the retreat 
and devotional group. Soaking prayer, immersion prayer and the variant exercises were 
among the most completed exercises of both sets of participants. Nightwatch prayer and 
fasting were among the least. Many participants reported that they do not fast regularly, 
some not at all; therefore, I am not surprised these were the least completed exercises. 
Many participants reported fasting from speaking for six hours to be particularly 
challenging. 

Participants were also asked to keep a record of the promptings they received 
during the thirty days. Journal space was allotted for each day’s reading, as well as space 
in the back of the devotional book with minimal instructions. In the post-devotional 
survey, participants were asked to report one or two significant promptings they had 
received. In the next section summarizing participants #R1-#D6, some of those 
promptings are included in narrative form. Figure 10 below shows the total number of 
promptings participants recorded. 
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figure 10. Promptings Recorded During Devotional Challenge 
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Across the categories there are minimal differences except in two categories. The 
devotional-only group recorded no promptings and the retreat and devotional group 
recorded six to ten promptings. Between 34-35% of both groups recorded at least eleven 
promptings, some more than thirty. While this is positive to see, almost half of the 
devotional-only group reported less than five promptings. In the retreat and devotional 
group, 33% reported five or less promptings. However, some participants who reported a 
low number of promptings still rated the overall experience of the devotional challenge 
high. One variable that could account for the difference is personality type and whether 
journaling was an effective tool for them. I did not expect all participants to contribute 
strongly in this area. 

Next, participants were asked how frequently God interacts with creation both 
before and after the devotional challenge. This question hoped to ascertain their 
expectancy of God’s interaction, as well as any progress in a growth of that expectancy. 
Figures 11a and lib show the before and after results below. 


100% 

80% 



Other Occasionally Frequently Constantly 

■ Retreat & Devotional Group Devotional-Only Group 


figure 11a. Belief of Frequency God Interacts with Creation Before Completion 
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100% 



Other Occasionally Frequently Constantly 

■ Retreat & Devotional Group Devotional-Only Group 


•'igurc 1 lb. Belief of Frequency God Interacts with Creation After Completion 

When comparing these two figures, there is a significant shift from “frequently” 
to “constantly.” This is an increase of ten participants from the retreat and devotional 
group and eighteen of the devotional-only group. The shift in Figure lib suggests that the 
teaching materials were helpful in strengthening participant’s belief that God desires to 
interact constantly with creation. 

The previous question asked whether God interacts with creation; the following 
question determined if participants believe God to speak frequently. Figures 12a and 12b 
show the before and after. 



Unsure Yes 

■ Retreat & Devotional Group 

■ Devotional-Only Group 



Uasure Yes 

■ Retreat & Devotional Group 

■ Devotional-Only Group 


ugure 12a. Belief of Whether God Speaks Figure 12b. Belief of Whether God Speaks 

Frequently Before Completion Frequently After Completion 
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Surprisingly, a high number of participants marked “yes” before they engaged the 
project. This number increased after the devotional challenge, and neither group was 
significantly different from the other. However, despite the high number in the 
preliminary survey, a much lower percentage felt that they heard from the Lord regularly, 
as seen below in Figure 13 a. 



Figure 13a asked participants over the course of their lifetime the frequency they 
heard from God. Figure 13b asked participants over the course of the devotional 
challenge the frequency they heard from God. The “not at all” category shrunk 
considerably. During the devotional challenge the retreat and devotional group showed a 
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17% improvement in the “regularly” category. However, the devotional-only group 
decreased by 26% in the same category. One factor that could account for this decrease is 
an increase in knowledge of the ways God speaks. After learning what I meant by God 
speaking and prompting us, the different definition may have moved some to the 
“occasionally” category. Another possibility is that the limited time period was an 
imbalanced comparison over and against their entire lifetime. In such a short amount of 
time, only one person felt that they did not hear from the Lord at all. 

The next measurement was an attempt to quantify how close each participant felt 
to God before and after the devotional challenge. Participants were given the option: “not 
close,” “somewhat close,” and “very close.” As seen below in Figures 14a and 14b, not a 


single participant marked “not close.” 
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figure 14a. Closeness to God Before 
Completion 


figure 14b. Closeness to God After 
Completion 


After the devotional challenge, in the category “very close,” there was an increase of 16% 
for the retreat and devotional group and 13% for the devotional-only group. Although the 
retreat group was higher, it is not significant enough to claim that the retreat was the 
determining factor in the increase. 
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While some of the previous questions dealt with belief and perception of growth, 
the next few figures reflect any growing commitment to spiritual disciplines, like those 
used in the devotional challenge. Figure 15a measures how frequently participants read 
their Bibles before the devotional challenge, and Figure 15b asks participants to 
anticipate how much time they will now spend reading the Bible. The one challenge is 
that this is not a measurement of actual change in practice but anticipated change. Due to 
time constraints with the project, it was not possible to survey this same group at a later 
date to see how their practices had actually changed. However, the anticipated change 
still provides a valuable metric. It demonstrates a change in their desire for connection to 
the Lord, an increased perception of value in that practice, and a hopefulness that this 
practice is a way to hear more from the Lord. 



Not at all Less monthly At least monthly At least once a Less than 30 Between 30-60 More than 60 

week minuntes daily minutes daily minutes daily 


■ Retreat & Devotional Group ■ Devotional-Only Group 


igure 15a. Frequency of Bible Reading Before Completion 
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60% 


44% 44% 



Not at all Less monthly At least monthly At least once a Less than 30 Betw een 30-60 More than 60 

week minuntes daily minutes daily minutes daily 

■ Retreat & Devotional Group Devotional-Only Group 


figure 15b. Frequency of Bible Reading Anticipated After Completion 

In Figure 15a, the two groups do not necessarily track closely. However, after the 
devotional challenge, both groups tracked very similarly. Figure 15b shows the complete 
elimination of categories “not at all” and “less than monthly.” The four participants who 
were previously in those categories shifted from none or very little practice to at least 
monthly or weekly. In fact, only one participant remained in the monthly category. The 
other forty participants committed to at least a weekly practice of reading the Bible. 
There was also significant growth for those who desired to read thirty to more than sixty 
minutes daily. 

The next two figures, Figure 16a and 16b, focus on the length of time participants 


spend praying. 
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Before the devotional challenge, the majority of participants had a daily practice of 
praying for less than thirty minutes. However, after the devotional challenge, the 
commitment to pray for over thirty minutes daily increased significantly. The devotional 
group tripled and the retreat and devotional group more than doubled. Of the two sets of 
participants, the retreat and devotional group showed a higher commitment to praying 
more than thirty minutes a day by 22%. Also, the categories of “at least monthly” or “at 
least once a week” went to zero except for one participant. 
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Figure 17 below combines all of the participants and shows the increase in the 
prayer practices they plan to incorporate moving forward. The most common prayer 
practices of the participants before the project were prayers of petitions and gratitude. 



Petitions Scripture Singing to the Silence & Gratitude Music Playing Dancing before 

Reading Lord Listening for the in the the Lord 

Lord to Speak Background 

■ Before ■ After 

•igurc 17. Prayer Practices of All Participants Before and After Completion 
After the devotional challenge, there was growth in every category, sometimes 
significant. Scripture reading, singing to the Lord, silence and listening for the Lord to 
speak, and music playing in the background increased around 20%. Even dancing before 
the Lord doubled. This figure demonstrates the value discovered in these practices, which 
participants plan to continue. 

As stated earlier, it was not common for the majority of participants to practice 
the spiritual discipline of fasting. During the devotional challenge, three exercises 
involved fasting from food and three exercises involved fasting from speaking for six 
hours. Figures 18a and 18b illustrate the before and after of the participants’ fasting 
practices. 
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In Figure 18a, only one participant fasted more than once a month. However, after 


the conclusion of the devotional challenge, those who still did not plan to fast decreased 
by 47% with the retreat and devotional group and 28% with the devotional-only group. 
There was a significant jump in the monthly and weekly categories following the 
devotional challenge, most significantly in the devotional-only group. After completing 
the devotional challenge, both groups had a significant increase in their commitment to 
the practice. 
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Overall, the data suggests that the completion rate and quality of experience was 
slightly higher for the retreat and devotional group compared to the devotional-only 
group. I would have thought that the difference would be more significant, but the data 
suggests that both groups seemed to grow in their relationship with God and commitment 
to ongoing spiritual practices. Certainly, the completion of exercises and promptings 
were greater among the retreat group. I believe this is due to the greater commitment 
from this group, having been on a retreat and receiving three days of intensive training 
and theology on intimacy with God. However, the data indicates that one does not have 
to attend the retreat to receive a potential benefit from the devotional challenge on its 
own. 

In order to gain a better understanding as to how participants grew closer to God 
and in their ability to hear God’s voice, I have included summaries below of twelve 
participants’ experiences, 50% male and 50% female. The first set of six participants 
completed both the retreat and devotional challenge; the second set of six participants 
completed the devotional challenge only. I chose these twelve participants based upon the 
amount of helpful feedback they gave on their surveys, with varying levels of 
fruitfulness. To clarify between the two groups, the retreat group is labeled #R1-R6, and 
the devotional-only group is labeled #D1-D6. These are different identification labels 
than the numbers assigned in their surveys, to protect each participant’s confidentiality. 

Participant #R1 

Participant #R1 is a female lay person between the ages of 56-70, who has been a 
Christian for a large portion of her life and attends worship frequently. She has a 
Lutheran background and has had no previous training on the topics of intimacy with 
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God or hearing God’s voice. She recorded six to ten promptings in her journal throughout 

the devotional challenge and completed twenty-three of the thirty daily exercises. 

Participant #R1 showed an increase regarding her description of God from 

“frequently interacts with creation” to “constantly interacts with creation.” She also 

increased her description of her relationship with God from “somewhat close” to “very 

close.” When asked if she feels she can now hear from God more clearly, Participant #R1 

responded, “Yes, I do feel that I am prompted more quickly by the Holy Spirit. I feel I 

can see more easily times when God is working in my life.” In addition, when asked how 

often she hears God speaking, her answer increased from “occasionally” in the 

preliminary survey, to “regularly” after the retreat and devotional-challenge. 

She recorded an increase in the time she now plans to fast and read Scripture, as 

well as noting new ways she heard from God or felt God’s presence during the 

devotional: through a stranger, through an impression, and tears of sorrow or conviction. 

Participant #R1 found the retreat to be a fruitful time, even more so than the devotional. 

Below she recounts an experience she had during one of the visualization exercises. 

“The visualization exercise on Saturday night was a profound time with the Lord 
for me. I have always felt that I would be embarrassed meeting Christ due to my 
many sins, even though I know intellectually that I am forgiven. However, when 
we visualized Christ before us, He gave me a loving embrace, and I felt overcome 
by a feeling of wannth and love.” 

She concludes, “This was an amazing retreat and devotional challenge. ... I do 
feel it increased my closeness to the Lord.” The data would suggest that Participant #R1 
grew in her intimacy with God, despite this being her first-time receiving training in this 


area. 
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Participant #R2 

Participant #R2 is a male lay person between the ages of 56-70, who has been a 
Christian for a large portion of his life and attends worship frequently. He has a Church 
of Christ, Baptist, and Non-denominational background and has had no previous training 
on the topics of intimacy with God or hearing God’s voice. Participant #R2 showed an 
increase with regard to his description of God from “frequently interacts with creation” to 
“constantly interacts with creation.” He recorded zero promptings in his journal during 
the devotional challenge and completed twenty-six of the thirty daily exercises. 

Participant #R2 increased his anticipated time commitment to prayer from “less 
than thirty minutes daily” to “between thirty and sixty minutes daily” and plans to now 
incorporate silence and listening for God to speak into his daily practice. When asked if 
he feels he can now hear God speaking more clearly, he answered, “Yes, especially at 
night in my dreams.” He found the extended periods of quiet time and prayer helpful 
because he did not usually spend that long in prayer. 

His most fruitful practice was nightwatch prayer. He recorded an increase in the 
time he now plans to spend fasting from “less than once a month” to “at least once a 
month.” The additional ways he heard from God during the devotional were through 
visions and dreams. 

Finally, when asked about the tools he’s gained, he responded, “I gained an 
understanding that we keep God in a box. I also gained different ways to pray and listen.” 
Despite recording no promptings in his journal, the data would suggest that Participant 
#R2 did grow in his intimacy with God, even though this was his first-time receiving 
training in this area. 
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Participant #R3 

Participant #R3 is a female lay person between the ages of 56-70, who has been a 

Christian for a large portion of her life and attends worship frequently. She has a United 

Methodist background and has had previous training on the topics of intimacy with God 

or hearing God’s voice. She recorded one to five promptings in her journal throughout 

the devotional challenge and completed twenty-five of the thirty daily exercises. 

Participant #R3 showed an increase with regard to her description of God from 

“frequently interacts with creation” to “constantly interacts with creation.” She also 

increased her anticipated time commitment to prayer from “less than thirty minutes daily” 

to “more than sixty minutes daily.” When asked if she feels she can now hear from God 

more clearly, Participant #R3 responded, “Yes—most definitely. It has especially become 

clearer to me whose voice I am hearing in my head. To discern which is His, the devil 

trying to distract me, my own, or human voices.” In addition, when reflecting on her 

extended periods of quiet time, she shared, 

“At one point, during a particularly trying experience (not of this book), when I 
was silent for hours, I heard what can only be described as angelic voices singing 
in my mind for hours. ... I knew they were there to remind me of God’s 
strengthening presence. It was really Him speaking to me and giving me 
strength.” 

She recorded an increase in the time she now plans to spend fasting from “never” 
to “at least once a week.” She noted additional ways she heard from God and felt God’s 
presence during the devotional challenge: through a vision, through a prophetic word, an 
internal temperature change, an audible voice, and tears of sorrow or conviction. 

Finally, when asked about the tools she’s gained, she responded, “I have received 
many tools. God bless you for all the sources you pulled from and made available to us, 
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and all of the personal testimony that was shared. All of it was a profound blessing and 
inspiration.” The data would suggest that Participant #R3 did grow in her intimacy with 
God, even though this was not her first-time receiving training in this area. 

Participant #R4 

Participant #R4 is a male church staff member between the ages of 56-70, who 
has been a committed Christian for only five years and worships frequently. He has a 
Catholic background from his childhood but is now Methodist and has had no previous 
training on the topics of intimacy with God or hearing God’s voice. Participant #R4 
showed an increase with regard to his description of God from “frequently interacts with 
creation” to “constantly interacts with creation.” He recorded over thirty promptings in 
his journal during the devotional challenge and completed twenty-six of the thirty daily 
exercises. 

Participant #R4 found nightwatch prayer helpful, claiming, “If we are going to get 

close to God we are going to have to get rid of all the distractions.” He found this time 

spent with God to be very fruitful, saying, “We seem to move past him and don’t give 

him his time. I really believe this has moved my walk with Christ a lot closer to him.” In 

addition, his prayer time now includes: singing to the Lord and gratitude. 

While completing the devotional challenge Participant #R4 experienced internal 

temperature change and a fragrant presence, which he had not felt before completion. He 

also reported that the retreat was a fruitful experience, saying, 

“I would recommend the retreat, ‘Yes, Yes, Yes.’ I had a wonderful time. The 
worship, the class, the people and the place were all God’s plan for me this 
weekend. I was about to change my mind at the last moment. God told me twice 
while I was here that this is where I needed to be.” 
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Therefore, the data would suggest that Participant #R4 grew in his intimacy with God, 
even though this was his first-time receiving training in this area. 

Participant #R5 

Participant #R5 is a female lay person between the ages of 71-85, who has been a 
Christian for a large portion of her life and attends worship frequently. She has a has had 
no previous training on the topics of intimacy with God or hearing God’s voice. She 
recorded six to ten promptings in her journal throughout the devotional challenge and 
completed only nine of the thirty daily exercises. She did not complete any of the soaking 
prayer, nightwatch prayer, or fasting exercises. 

Participant #R5 showed an increase with regard to her description of God from 
“frequently interacts with creation” to “constantly interacts with creation.” She describes 
her relationship with God as “somewhat close” before and after completion. When asked 
if she feels she can now hear from God more clearly, Participant #R5 responded, “I am 
still learning, but I understand now the many ways God speaks to us. Now I would pay 
more attention to promptings and not brush them off.” In addition, when asked how often 
she hears God speaking, her answer increased from “not at all” in the preliminary survey, 
to “occasionally” after the retreat and devotional-challenge. Regarding God’s desire to 
speak to us frequently, at first she was “unsure” that this was God’s desire, but after the 
conclusion of the project she changed her answer to “yes, God desires to speak to us 
frequently.” 

Participant #R5 recorded an increase in the time she now plans to spend reading 
Scripture, reading a devotional, worshipping the Lord in private, and spending quiet time 
with the Lord. Some of these areas had never been part of her practice but were now 
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weekly or daily. She anticipates that her prayer time will now additionally include: 
Scripture reading, singing to the Lord, silence and listening for God to speak, and music 
playing in the background. One way in particular the Lord prompted her was bringing 
someone to mind, “Someone popped into my mind, and I couldn’t get her out. I know I 
needed to call her.” 

She concludes, “Thank you for your time and effort to do this. My eyes were 
opened to the ways that God communicates, and I will try to be more aware as I grow in 
my faith journey.” She felt an overwhelming sense of peace during the challenge which 
she had not felt before, changing her view that God was distant and could not possibly 
care for her. The data would suggest, despite reduced participation in the devotional 
exercises, Participant #R5 did grow in her ability to recognize God’s voice, although 
perhaps to a minimal degree. It is significant that she received peace and now trusts that 
God personally cares for her. 

Participant #R6 

Participant #R6 is a male clergy between the ages of 41-55, who has been a 
committed Christian for approximately two decades. He was raised in an Independent 
Baptist church but is now a Methodist pastor. When asked if he had received previous 
training on the topics of intimacy with God or hearing God’s voice he replied, “This is 
the first—but not the last. This has opened my eyes to new and powerful ways to hear 
from God, through the Holy Spirit.” 

He recorded eleven to twenty promptings in his journal during the devotional 
challenge and completed seventeen of the thirty daily exercises. He also showed an 
increase with regard to his description of God from “frequently interacts with creation” to 
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“constantly interacts with creation.” He said, “I believe God frequently interacts with 
creation. I just didn’t see it before!” In addition, the description of his relationship with 
God increased from “somewhat close” to “very close.” 

Participant #R6 committed to increase the quiet time he spends with the Lord 
from “weekly” to “daily.” At first, he was unsure that God desired to speak frequently, 
but after completing the retreat and devotional challenge, his view changed to “yes.” He 
also increased in how much he felt God speaks to him, from “occasionally” to 
“regularly,” and listed the following tools gained in hearing the Lord: listening, 
visualizing, seeing, and feeling. 

During the devotional challenge Participant #R6 newly experienced tears of joy or 
awe and unexpected laughter. His prayer practice now includes singing to the Lord, 
which was not present before. The data would suggest that Participant #R6 grew in his 
intimacy with God, and as a bonus, he reported growing closer to his wife as they 
completed these challenges together. 

Participant #D1 

Participant #D1 is a female lay person between the ages of 41-55, who has been a 
Christian for a large portion of her life and attends worship frequently. She had attended a 
United Methodist church for most of her life and before starting the devotional challenge 
indicated she already felt close to God and she hears from God often. 

Participant #D 1 completed twenty-seven of the thirty devotional practices and 
recorded over thirty promptings in her journal. Her prayer time consisted of many 
practices before and after the challenge. However, she added that dancing before the Lord 
and praying in tongues had now become a part of her prayer time. She found the 
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exercises of moderate difficulty, saying, “It was a great experience. I will continue with 
many practices and challenges. Thank you!” 

When asked if she felt she could hear from the Lord more clearly, after the 
devotional challenge, she responded, “Yes. I’m more aware that it’s not God’s lack of 
communication but my lack in tuning in and using a greater variety of pathways to 
connect.” She found the journaling and immersion prayer the most fruitful practices and 
the fasting from speaking the most difficult. 

While in prayer, worship or quiet time, Participant #D 1 indicated that during the 
course of the devotional challenge she experienced internal and external temperature 
changes, unexpected laughter, tears of sorrow or conviction, and an overwhelming sense 
of peace. Some of her experiences were for the first time. Finally, of all the participants, 
she increased in the most categories of the physical manifestations of our prayer and 
worship, nine in total. She increased from “somewhat comfortable” to “comfortable” in 
the areas of private singing, private clapping, private dancing, privately lying on one’s 
back, privately lying with one’s face on the floor, public clapping, public dancing, 
publicly lying on one’s back, and publicly lying on one’s face on the floor. The data 
would suggest that although Participant #D 1 already felt very close to God and that she 
heard from the Lord often, it was a fruitful experience for her and there are practices she 
will likely continue from the challenge. 

Participant #D2 

Participant #D2 is a male clergy between the ages of 41-55 who has been a 
committed Christian for approximately twenty-four years and a pastor for ten. He has 
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been a United Methodist his whole life. He recorded over thirty promptings in his journal 
during the devotional challenge and completed twenty-seven of the thirty daily exercises. 

The description of his relationship with God increased from “somewhat close” to 
“very close,” and that he was previously “going through a valley and struggling to remain 
connected,” but now feels he does sometimes hear from the Lord. Participant #D2 
committed to increase his daily prayer from “less than thirty minutes daily” to “between 
thirty and sixty minutes daily.” In addition, he plans to increase the quiet time he spends 
with the Lord from “weekly” to “daily.” 

With regard to the individual exercises, Participant #D2 found the soaking prayer 
the most difficult, as he struggled to quiet his mind. Despite this, he said, “However, this 
is an area that I still want to practice and grow.” His most fruitful practice was immersion 
prayer, saying, 

“It was the most beneficial for me because it had some structure that helped guide 
me along the way. ... By using the Scripture as a guide I was placed into 
situations with the task to relate and to imagine what an encounter with Christ 
would look like in that situation.” 

Two other areas of increase were fasting and reading the Bible. Participant #D2 
committed to increase his fasting practice from “less than once a month” to “at least once 
a week.” He also increased the time he plans to read the Bible from “at least once a 
month” to “more than sixty minutes daily.” When asked about his physical experience of 
the presence of God during the devotional challenge, he reported experiencing physical 
sensations he had not previously experienced. 

There was also an increase in six categories of physical expression during worship 
and prayer: private singing, private clapping, privately lying on the floor, publicly 
dancing, publicly lying on one’s back on the floor, and publicly lying on one’s face on 
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the floor. The data would suggest that Participant #D2 grew in his intimacy with God, 
now feeling very close and more committed to his daily connection with the Lord. 

Participant #D3 

Participant #D3 is a female lay person between the ages of 56-70, who has been a 
Christian all of her life and attends worship frequently. She was a Presbyterian most of 
her life but became a Methodist five years ago. Before starting the devotional challenge, 
she reported already feeling very close to God and hearing from God often. 

Participant #D3 completed only eight of the thirty devotional practices and 
recorded between eleven and twenty promptings in her journal. She did not complete any 
of the nightwatch prayer or fasting exercises, except for one occasion where she fasted 
from speaking. She reported that her living arrangements made it difficult for her to move 
to another location in the middle of the night for nightwatch prayer. She also commented, 
“When I fasted from speaking, my heart felt softer and so thankful for Jesus in my life.” 
Soaking prayer was the most often completed, four of the six times. She found the 
exercises of moderate difficulty, saying, “We fell asleep many nights with soaking music 
CD’s. After reading the devotional for the day over again and then soaking music, I 
noticed when I would wake up during the night my thoughts would be towards Jesus full 
of thanksgiving, and I’d pray and smile back to sleep.” 

After completing the devotional challenge Participant #D3 felt she could hear 
from the Lord more clearly, leading her to take on a new assignment she felt the Lord 
presented her. Her future commitment to prayer increased from “less than thirty minutes 
daily” to “between thirty and sixty minutes daily” and reading Scripture increased from 
“weekly” to “daily.” 
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During the course of the devotional challenge while in prayer, worship or quiet 
time, Participant #D3 indicated that she experienced physical sensations, an audible 
voice, tears of sorrow or conviction, tears of joy or awe, and an overwhelming sense of 
peace. The audible voice was a new experience. Reflecting on the thirty days overall, 
Participant #D3 commented, 

“I believe your devotional is an amazing work that God lead you to do. For 
anyone who wants to change their worship lives, the Bible verses and wisdom of 
contributors you selected are perfect reference readings that make one dig for the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life!!! Seek and you shall find Him!!! Knock and the 
door will be opened!!!” 

Therefore, the data would suggest that although she already felt very close to God before 
beginning and only completed eight of the thirty exercises, the devotional reflections 
made it a fruitful experience, and there were spiritual disciplines to which she feels more 
committed. 

Participant #D4 

Participant #D4 is a male lay member between the ages of 41-55, who has been a 
committed Christian most of his life and attends worship frequently. He was raised 
Southern Baptist, attended a United Methodist church for thirty-three years and now 
attends a non-denominational Charismatic church. He recorded eleven to twenty 
promptings in his journal during the devotional challenge and completed sixteen of the 
thirty daily exercises. 

Participant #D4’s view of God increased from “frequently interacts with creation” 
to “constantly interacts with creation,” and he feels he has a very close relationship with 
God both before and after the devotional challenge. He committed to increase his daily 
devotion reading from “weekly” to “daily.” His time spent worshiping the Lord in private 
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increased from “monthly” to “weekly.” In addition, he plans to increase his fasting from 
“less than once a month” to “at least once a month.” 

Participant #D4 considered the exercises very easy. He found fasting from 
speaking the most difficult, due to children. His most fruitful practice was immersion 
prayer, saying, “It allowed for time to listen to God.” He felt he could hear from God 
more clearly because he was now taking the time to listen. 

When asked about any significant promptings he received, Participant #D4 
reported, “I was trying to make a difficult decision and the planned prayer allowed for 
spiritual breakthrough and guidance.” There was also an increase in three categories of 
physical expression during worship and prayer: private clapping, lying on one’s back in 
private, and dancing in public. The data would suggest that Participant #D4 heard from 
God during the devotional challenge, receiving future direction as a consequence to the 
tools and practices he engaged. 

Participant #D5 

Participant #D5 is a female church staff member between the ages of 26-40 years, 
who has been a Christian her whole life and attends worship frequently. She recorded 
between twenty-one and thirty promptings in her journal during the devotional challenge 
and completed twenty-one of the thirty daily exercises. The description of her 
relationship with God increased from “somewhat close” to “very close,” and she now 
often hears from the Lord. She also showed an increase with regard to her description of 
God from “frequently interacts with creation” to “constantly interacts with creation.” 

Participant #D5 committed to increase her daily prayer from “less than thirty 
minutes daily” to “between thirty and sixty minutes daily.” In addition, she plans to 
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increase the quiet time she spends with the Lord from “weekly” to “daily,” her Scripture 
reading from “monthly” to “daily,” and her worship of the Lord in private from “weekly” 
to “daily.” Her prayer time before completing the devotional challenge mainly consisted 
of petitions and prayers of gratitude. However, after completing the challenge, she 
reported her prayer time increasing to include: Scripture reading, singing to the Lord, 
silence and listening for God to speak. 

When asked if she felt she could hear from the Lord more clearly, after the 
devotional challenge, she responded, 

“Yes. I started attending a Catholic church. The first day I went I was nervous, 
actually terrified, of not knowing the changes that have come about in the past 
fifteen plus years. ... So I sat down and just talked to God, asking him to come sit 
with me. Immediately, a super sweet little old lady comes and sits down and says, 
‘Good morning, I’m here.’ All I could do is smile. All that nervousness 
immediately went away.” 

The quiet time was a very fruitful exercise for her, helping her to hear more from God 
and understand what God is telling her in the visions she receives. The nightwatch prayer 
was not difficult for her, since God would wake her up to get out of bed around the same 
time, between 2:00-4:00 in the morning. 

While in prayer, worship or quiet time, Participant #D5 indicated that during the 
course of the devotional challenge she heard from the Lord through an impression, 
through a Scripture perfectly timed, through a dream and through a vision. She also 
experienced internal and external temperature changes, physical sensations, tears of 
sorrow or conviction, and an overwhelming sense of peace. Some of her experiences 
were for the first time. 

Finally, she increased in three categories of the physical manifestations of prayer 
and worship: singing in private, arms raised in private, and kneeling in public. The data 
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would suggest that Participant #D5 increased in her closeness to God and the frequency 
she hears from the Lord. Her commitment to the spiritual disciplines of prayer, reading 
Scripture, fasting and worship also increased. 

Participant #D6 

Participant #D6 is a male lay member between the ages of 56-70, who has been a 
committed Christian for the last nineteen years. At the age of 43, he returned to his 
childhood faith at the Church of Christ and has been United Methodist for the last six 
years. He recorded between one and five promptings in his journal during the devotional 
challenge and completed seventeen of the thirty daily exercises. With regard to his 
description of God, he increased from “frequently interacts with creation” to “constantly 
interacts with creation.” 

Participant #D6 committed to increase his daily prayer from “less than thirty 

minutes daily” to “between thirty and sixty minutes daily.” In addition, he plans to 

increase his Scripture reading from “less than thirty minutes daily” to “between thirty and 

sixty minutes daily,” and fasting from “less than once a month” to “at least once a 

month.” After completing the challenge, he reported his prayer time increasing to 

include: Scripture reading and meditating on Scripture and the things of God. 

When asked if he can hear from the Lord more clearly, Participant #D6 reported, 

“Yes, I think I do. As best as I can tell, the difference is in the ‘triage’ stage—was 
that God or not God? Before, I tended to make a soulish decision as to the source 
of a prompting. Now I am a little better at waiting and even ‘pressing in’ to see if 
the source resonates as a prompting of the Spirit of God.” 

He reportedly experienced the presence of God during the devotional challenge through 

tears of sorrow or conviction, tears of joy or awe, an overwhelming sense of peace, and 
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unexpected laughter, the latter of which he had not experienced before. The data would 
suggest that Participant #D6 grew in his ability to discern God’s voice and his 
commitment to prayer. 


Conclusion 

In preparation for the project, I was pleased with how each of the components of 
my research built a solid foundation for both the retreat teaching sessions and the 
devotional excerpts. The study of Exodus 33:7-23 and Matthew 7:21-23, as well as 
Wesley’s early influences, provided a strong biblical base for my thesis. However, the 
most fruitful components of the project came from the theological and best practices 
research. These two chapters provided the theological framework and practical 
application of achieving a deeper intimacy with God. 

Based on the data and anecdotes above, it appears that the project, in both parts, 
was helpful in deepening participants’ intimacy with God and their ability to hear God’s 
voice. For some participants the progress was incremental and for others it was 
substantial. One participant realized that God truly did care for her, another heard angelic 
voices for the first time, and another received guidance from God concerning a difficult 
spiritual matter. 

With regard to the three surveys distributed, I was pleased with the amount of 
information received. There were a few questions which could have been worded better, 
in order to yield more accurate infonnation, but overall, I was satisfied with the response. 
Although fourteen participants did not finish all of the surveys, a pool of over forty 
people with complete data provided ample material to analyze, especially with a balanced 
number of participants in both sets. 
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Considering the background and demographics of the participants, the project 
seemed to be of similar value to men and women of varying ages. Whether participants 
had received previous training or not, the project was fruitful. Individuals who already 
felt close to God found the process helpful, as well as those to whom intimacy with God 
was a new concept. Those with a stronger commitment to the process did seem to reap a 
higher reward and reported more promptings. Even so, no matter how small the step, any 
improvement in someone’s belief, practice, or expectation is a positive gain. 

The two pieces of the project seemed to benefit participants independently of the 
other, as well as together. The data suggests that the participation rate was higher for 
those who first attended the retreat, than for those who only did the devotional challenge. 
The devotional-only group received nothing except the book as their starting point: no 
training, no additional explanation, no interaction with me. Therefore, I was pleased to 
discover the value of the devotional guide on its own. Even if participants only completed 
a fraction of the exercises, many still commented on the value of the devotional 
challenge. One reason for this could be the excerpts and Scriptures that were chosen for 
each day. Even if participants only completed the daily readings, it was enough to shift 
many of their beliefs about God’s desire to speak to them. 

The retreat had a balance of free time, worship, teaching, and exercises. The 
response was overwhelmingly positive. At the start of the retreat, I had not thought of 
including dedicated time for praying with participants personally. However, this naturally 
became part of worship and will be more intentionally incorporated in future retreats. 
Saturday night I asked anyone desiring prayer to go to one of the prayer stations, enlisting 
some of my participants to help me pray. Sunday morning my husband and I prayed over 
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each individual, asking for the Holy Spirit’s presence and commissioning them for the 
challenge ahead. Overall, people commented that they left the retreat feeling uplifted, 
refreshed, and excited about the devotional challenge. 

The devotional challenge exercises were chosen with the intention of exposing 
participants to potentially new opportunities for connection. Not every exercise was 
going to fit all personality types, but they were included to challenge participants outside 
of their comfort zone and perhaps discover a new fruitful practice. I was surprised that 
fasting from speaking was so challenging to the majority of participants; however, I 
would still include it in the project since there were a few who found it very valuable, and 
others may consider it in the future. 

If the project were to be repeated, there are a few things I would reconsider. With 
regard to the retreat, I would be more flexible with the music to be inclusive of an older 
generation. Some participants asked for more explanation of the theology of healing, 
which was highlighted in the video excerpts and some of my personal testimonies. These 
stories were included in order to stretch people’s thinking about God’s interaction with 
humanity, but more teaching could have been provided in this area. 

Concerning the devotional book, the journal page lines were too far apart, 
providing less writing space. This has already been corrected, and the new version is 
available on Amazon. Some participants requested more guidance on certain devotional 
reflection questions. These pages will be reconsidered to add more direction. I hope to 
turn the teaching sessions from the retreat into chapters to include at the beginning of the 
devotional challenge. This will hopefully increase the effectiveness of the devotional 
challenge on its own for those unable to attend a retreat. 
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While the levels of fruitfulness varied, it is my belief that through quiet reflection, 


listening for God’s voice, journaling, paying attention to dreams and visions, meditating 
on Scripture, and private worship, God’s presence was experienced. Even those who 
minimally engaged the process seemed to report varying levels of breakthrough. As 
seekers pressed in for more, God met their hunger and many developed new ways of 
hearing God’s voice and grew closer to God in the process. 
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PRELIMINARY SURVEY _,2018 

ASSIGNED NUMBER:_ 

Thank you for agreeing to take this survey and participate in the devotional challenge. 
Please put your assigned number at the top of this page. Your responses are confidential. 
Please make sure to sign the consent form for the project. Statistics and comments from 
the surveys will be shared in the project report, but your names will not be used. 


SECTION 1 

1. What is your gender? 

□ Male 

□ Female 

□ Prefer not to say 

2. How long have you been a Christian? (Start from the time you made a personal 
decision for Christ, i.e. not ‘since birth.’) 


□ 

0- 

10 years 

□ 

11- 

-25 years 

□ 

26- 

-50+ years 

What 

is your age? 

□ 

18 

-25 

□ 

26 

-40 

□ 

41 

-55 

□ 

56 

-70 

□ 

71 

-85 

□ 

86 

- 100+ 


4. Briefly describe your denominational background, (i.e. “I have attended a United 
Methodist church for seven years but before that belonged to a Baptist church for 
16 years.”) 
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5. What is your role in your local congregation? 

□ Congregation Member 

□ Church Staff Member 

□ Clergy 

6. How often do you attend worship at your local church? 

□ I do not attend church 

□ 1-5 times a year 

□ 6-11 times a year 

□ 1-2 times a month 

□ 3-4 times a month 

□ I lead or am on a church staff 

7. Which best describes your view of God? 

□ Does not interact with creation 

□ Occasionally interacts with creation 

□ Frequently interacts with creation 

□ Other, please specify: 


8. Which best describes your relationship with God? 

□ Not very close 

□ Somewhat close 

□ Very close 

9. Which best describes how often you hear from the Lord? 

□ I have not heard from the Lord 

□ I rarely hear from the Lord (a few times in my life) 

□ I sometimes hear from the Lord (a few times a year) 

□ I often hear from the Lord 

□ Other, please specify: 
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10. How frequently do you pray? (This excludes church services. Choose the category 
that best fits you.) 

□ Less than once a month 

□ At least once a month 

□ At least once a week 

□ Less than 30 minutes daily 

□ Between 30-60 minutes daily 

□ More than 60 minutes daily 

11. How frequently do you do the following: 

■ Read a devotional (book, online, or podcast) 



Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Read Scripture 





Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Pray for my family and friends 




Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Pray for my church 





Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Pray for the country and world 




Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Sit quietly in the Lord’s presence 




Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Worship the Lord in 

private (with singing or other actions) 


Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


12. What does your prayer time consist of? (Check all that apply in a given week.) 

□ Petitions (i.e. praying for those who are sick, family, peace) 

□ Scripture reading 

□ Singing to the Lord 

□ Silence and listening for God to speak 

□ Gratitude (i.e. sharing with God what you are grateful for) 

□ Music playing in background 

□ Dancing before the Lord 



□ Other, please specify: 
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13. How often do you fast? (This can be from something other than food.) 

□ Never 

□ Less than once a month 

□ At least once a month 

□ At least once a week 

□ More than once a week 


14. In the last year, what ways did you fast? (Check all the ways you fasted in the last 
year.) 


□ I did not fast this past year 

□ One meal of food 

□ 12-24 hours from food 

□ More than 24 hours from food 

□ Single item of food for a period of time (i.e. sweets, soda, meat) 

□ Speaking 

□ Television & Media (i.e. Netflix, YouTube, Cable) 

□ Social Media (i.e. Facebook, Instagram, Snapchat) 

□ Spending money unnecessarily 

□ Other, please specify: 


15. How often do you read the Bible in your personal time? (Outside of church 
service or class.) 

□ Not at all 

□ Less than once a month 

□ At least once a month 

□ At least once a week 

□ Less than 30 minutes daily 

□ Between 30-60 minutes daily 

□ More than 60 minutes daily 
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16. Do you believe God desires to speak with you frequently? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ Unsure 

17. How often do you hear God speaking to you? (Not necessarily an audible voice, 
but an impression, etc.) 

□ Not at all 

□ Occasionally 

□ Regularly 

18. How have you heard from the Lord? (Check all that apply.) 

□ I do not feel I have heard from the Lord 

□ Through a friend 

□ Through a pastor, mentor, or teacher 

□ Through a stranger 

□ Through an impression 

□ Through an audible voice 

□ Through a Scripture perfectly timed 

□ Through a song perfectly timed or stuck in your head 

□ Through a dream 

□ Through a vision 

□ Through a prophetic word (someone shares something about your present 
or future) 

□ Through a word of knowledge (someone shares something about you they 
couldn’t know) 

□ Other, please specify: 


19. How have you felt the presence of God physically? (Check all that apply.) 

□ Physical sensation (i.e. trembling, shaking, electricity) 

□ Internal temperature change (i.e. Your body grew warmer or colder) 
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□ External temperature change (i.e. The room or someone’s hand grew 
warmer or colder) 

□ Audibly (i.e. Voice of God, angels singing) 

□ Fragrant presence 

□ Seen a vision 

□ Tears of sorrow or conviction 

□ Tears of joy or awe 

□ Unexpected laughter (i.e. “Holy Laughter”) 

□ Overwhelming sense of peace 

□ None of these 

□ Other, please specify: 


20. Do you worship God in private? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

21. If yes, how comfortable are you using your body and voice during this private 
time of worship? 

■ Singing 


Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 

Clapping 

Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 

Hands open 

Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 

Arms raised 

Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 

Dancing 

Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 

Kneeling 

Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 
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■ Lying on back 

_Unable_Not comfortable_Somewhat comfortable_Comfortable 

■ Lying with face on the floor 

Unable Not comfortable Somewhat comfortable Comfortable 


22. How comfortable are you using your body and voice in public worship settings? 
(This includes church services, Christian concerts, conferences and retreats.) 



Singing 





_ Unable_ 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Clapping 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Hands open 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Arms raised 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Dancing 





_Unable_ 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Kneeling 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Lying on back 




Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Lying with face on the floor 




Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Thank you for completing the survey! I appreciate your honesty and self-reflection. 
Please feel free to leave any further comments below that you feel I should know about 
before you begin the challenge. After you submit your answers here, you are ready to 
attend the retreat (if applicable) and begin the 30-day devotional challenge! 
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POST-RETREAT SURVEY _,2018 

ASSIGNED NUMBER:_ 

Thank you for agreeing to take this survey and participate in the retreat. Please put your 
assigned number at the top of this page. Your responses are confidential. Statistics and 
comments from the surveys will be shared in the project report, but your names will not 
be used. 

1. How helpful or informative did you find each of the sessions? 

■ Session 1: God’s Goodness 


Did not attend Not helpful 

Session 2: God’s Invitation 

Somewhat helpful _ 

_Very helpful 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Session 3: Christ Makes the Way 

Somewhat helpful 

_Very helpful 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Session 4: The Secret Place 

Somewhat helpful 

_Very helpful 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Session 5: Hearing God’s Voice 

Somewhat helpful 

_Very helpful 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

_Very helpful 


2. Have you received training or done a Bible study series on the topics of intimacy 
with God or hearing God’s voice before? If so, please briefly explain. 


3 . 


How helpful were the following exercises? 

■ Exercise 1: Simplicity 

_Did not complete_Not helpful_Somewhat helpful 

■ Exercise 2: Immersion Prayer 

_Did not complete_Not helpful_Somewhat helpful 


Very helpful 
Very helpful 
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■ Exercise 3: Verse Memorization 

Did not complete Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

Very helpful 

■ Exercise 4: Visualization 

Did not complete Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

Very helpful 

How helpful or meaningful were the worship services? 


■ Friday Evening 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

Very helpful 

■ Saturday Evening 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

Very helpful 

■ Sunday Morning 

Did not attend Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

Very helpful 

■ Singing before and after sessions 
Did not attend Not helpful 

Somewhat helpful_ 

Very helpful 


5. Which verse did you choose to memorize? 

□ Romans 12:1 - “And so, dear brothers and sisters, I plead with you to 
give your bodies to God . . . This is truly the way to worship him.” 

□ John 16:12-13 - “There is so much more I want to tell you . . . When the 
Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all truth. ...” 

□ 1 Corinthians 3:16-17 - “Don’t you realize that all of you together are 
the temple of God and that the Spirit of God lives in you . . . you are that 
temple.” 

□ 1 Corinthians 3:18-19 - “Stop deceiving yourselves. If you think you are 
wise by this world’s standards, you need to become a fool to be truly 
wise. . . 

□ 2 Corinthians 3:18 - “So all of us who have had that veil removed can 
see and reflect the glory of the Lord. . . . “ 

□ I was unable to do this exercise 

6. Was there enough free time? If no, please offer additional feedback below. 
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7. What tools do you feel you’ve gained during this retreat to go deeper with God? 


8. After attending this retreat, which best describes your view of God? 

□ Does not interact with creation 

□ Occasionally interacts with creation 

□ Frequently interacts with creation 

□ Other, please specify: 


9. Did you hear from the Lord while you attended the retreat? If so, how? 


10. Would you recommend this retreat to your friends or church family? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ Unsure 


11. What, if anything, would you change about the retreat? 
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Thank you for completing the survey! I appreciate your honesty and self-reflection. 
Please feel free to leave any further comments below that you feel I should know about 
concerning the retreat. Return your responses to Madeline in the envelope you were 
given. You are ready to begin the thirty-day devotional challenge! 
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POST-DEVOTIONAL SURVEY _,2018 

ASSIGNED NUMBER:_ 

Thank you for agreeing to take this final survey and participate in the devotional 
challenge. Please put your assigned number at the top of this page. Your responses are 
confidential. Statistics and comments from the surveys will be shared in the project 
report, but your names will not be used. 


1. How many of the daily devotions did you read? 


□ 

0 


□ 

1 - 

5 

□ 

6- 

10 

□ 

11 - 

-20 

□ 

21 - 

-29 

□ 

All 



2. How many of these three exercises did you complete? 


■ Soaking Prayer 

0 

_1 

_2 __ 

_3_ 

_4 

5 

■ Immersion Prayer 

0 

_1 _ 

_2 __ 

_3_ 

_4 

5 

■ Nightwatch Prayer 

0 

_1 

_2 _ 

_3_ 

_4 

5 


3. How many of the fasting exercises did you complete? 

■ Fasting from food _0 _1 _2 _3 

■ Fasting from speaking_0 _1 _2 _3 


4 . 


Which of the following exercises did you complete? 

□ Week 1: Humble Posture Prayer 

□ Week 2: ABC Worship 

□ Week 3: Identify Idolatry 

□ Week 4: Gratitude Worship 

□ Week 5: Outside Praise 

□ Week 6: Praise Worship 
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5. How many promptings did you record in the promptings journal? 


□ 

0 


□ 

1 - 

5 

□ 

6- 

10 

□ 

11 

-20 

□ 

21 

-29 

□ 

30+ 


6. Please share one or two of the most significant promptings you received. 


7. Which was the most difficult exercise you were asked to complete and why? 


8. Which was the most fruitful practice you completed and why? 


9. Do you feel you can now hear from God more clearly? If yes, please give an 
example. If no, reflect on why you think you did not. 
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10. Did you find the extended periods of quiet time, soaking prayer, or nightwatch 
prayer became easier as the weeks progressed? If yes, how so? If no, why not? 


11. How would you rate the devotional challenge exercises? 

□ Very easy 

□ Easy 

□ Moderate 

□ Difficult 

□ Very difficult 

12. After completing the devotional challenge, which best describes your view of 
God? 

□ Does not interact with creation 

□ Occasionally interacts with creation 

□ Frequently interacts with creation 

□ Other, please specify: 


13. After completing the devotional challenge, which best describes your relationship 
with God? 

□ Not very close 

□ Somewhat close 

□ Very close 

14. After completing the devotional challenge, which best describes how often you 
now hear from the Lord? 

□ I have not heard from the Lord 

□ I rarely hear from the Lord 
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□ I sometimes hear from the Lord 

□ I often hear from the Lord 

□ Other, please specify: 


15. After completing the devotional challenge, how frequently do you hope to pray 
from this point on? (This excludes church services.) 

□ Less than once a month 

□ At least once a month 

□ At least once a week 

□ Less than 30 minutes daily 

□ Between 30-60 minutes daily 

□ More than 60 minutes daily 

16. After completing the devotional challenge, how frequently do you plan to do the 
following? 

■ Read a devotional (book, online, or podcast) 



Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Read Scripture 





Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Pray for my family and friends 




Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Pray for my church 





Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Pray for the country and world 




Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Sit quietly in the Lord’s presence 




Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 


Worship the Lord in 

private (with singing or other actions) 


Not at all 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 
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17. After completing the devotional challenge, what do you expect your prayer time 
to consist of? (Check all that will apply in a given week.) 

□ Petitions (i.e. praying for those who are sick, family, peace) 

□ Scripture reading 

□ Singing to the Lord 

□ Silence and listening for God to speak 

□ Gratitude (i.e. sharing with God what you are grateful for) 

□ Music playing in background 

□ Dancing before the Lord 

□ Other, please specify: 


18. After completing the devotional challenge, how often do you plan to fast? (This 
can be from something other than food.) 

□ Never 

□ Less than once a month 

□ At least once a month 

□ At least once a week 

□ More than once a week 

19. After completing the devotional challenge, what ways do you plan to fast in the 
future? 

□ I do not plan to fast this year 

□ One meal of food 

□ 12-24 hours from food 

□ More than 24 hours from food 

□ Single item of food for a period of time (i.e. sweets, soda, meat) 

□ Speaking 

□ Television & Media (i.e. Netflix, YouTube, cable) 

□ Social Media (i.e. Facebook, Instagram, Snapchat) 

□ Spending money unnecessarily 

□ Other, please specify: 
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20. After completing the devotional challenge, how often do you plan to read the 
Bible in your personal time? (Outside of church service or class.) 

□ Not at all 

□ Less than once a month 

□ At least once a month 

□ At least once a week 

□ Less than 30 minutes daily 

□ Between 30-60 minutes daily 

□ More than 60 minutes daily 

21. After completing the devotional challenge, do you believe God desires to speak 
with you frequently? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ Unsure 

22. While participating in the devotional challenge, how often did you hear God 
speak to you? (Not necessarily an audible voice, but an impression, etc.) 

□ Not at all 

□ Occasionally 

□ Regularly 

23. While participating in the devotional challenge, how have you heard from the 
Lord? (Check all that apply.) 

□ I do not feel I have heard from the Lord 

□ Through a friend 

□ Through a pastor, mentor, or teacher 

□ Through a stranger 

□ Through an impression 

□ Through an audible voice 

□ Through a Scripture perfectly timed 

□ Through a song perfectly timed or stuck in your head 

□ Through a dream 

□ Through a vision 
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□ Through a prophetic word (someone shares something about your present 
or future) 

□ Through a word of knowledge (someone shares something about you they 
couldn’t know) 

□ Other, please specify: 


24. While participating in the devotional challenge, how have you felt the presence of 
God physically? (Check all that apply.) 

□ Physical sensation (i.e. trembling, shaking, electricity) 

□ Internal temperature change (i.e. Your body grew warmer or colder) 

□ External temperature change (i.e. The room or someone’s hand grew 
warmer or colder) 

□ Audibly (i.e. Voice of God, angels singing) 

□ Fragrant presence 

□ Seen a vision 

□ Tears of sorrow or conviction 

□ Tears of joy or awe 

□ Unexpected laughter (i.e. “Holy Laughter”) 

□ Overwhelming sense of peace 

□ None of these 

□ Other, please specify: 


25. After completing the devotional challenge, do you plan to continue to worship 
God in private? 

□ Yes 

□ No 
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26. After completing the devotional challenge, how comfortable are you using your 
body and voice during private worship? 



Singing 





_Unable_ 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Clapping 





_Unable_ 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Arms raised 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Dancing 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Kneeling 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Lying on back 




Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Lying with face on the floor 




Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


27. After completing the devotional challenge, how comfortable are you using your 
body and voice in public worship settings? (This includes church services, 
Christian concerts, conferences and retreats.) 



Singing 





_Unable_ 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Clapping 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Arms raised 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Dancing 





_Unable_ 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Kneeling 





Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Lying on back 




Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 


Lying with face on the floor 




Unable 

Not comfortable 

Somewhat comfortable 

Comfortable 
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Thank you for completing the final survey! I appreciate your honesty and self-reflection. 
Please feel free to leave any further comments below that you feel I should know about. 
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ASCENDING THE MOUNTAIN 


3-Day 


Retreat & 30-Day Lent Devotional Challenge 
FEBRUARY 16-18, 2018 in BLANCO, TX 
Wellspring Retreat Center, ONLY $25! 


EXPERIENCE THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD 

MORE THAN YOU EVER 
THOUGHT POSSIBLE! 


Get ready for a journey of excitement, surrender, and 
learning to hear God's voice. This retreat and Lenten 
devotional challenge includes teaching, exercises, Scripture 
reflection, journaling, and quiet time with God. Learn to 
deepen your relationship with Him and strengthen your 
ability to hear God's voice. 


The retreat and devotional challenge are a part of Rev. 
Madeline Henner's doctoral project at United 
Theological Seminary. Madeline's project is designed to 
help clergy and laity go deeper in intimacy with God. In 
addition to the retreat and 30-day Lent challenge, there 
are brief surveys and interviews to help her collect data. 


Then Moses climbed 
up the mountain, and 
the cloud covered it. 
And the glory of the 
Lord settled down on 
Mount Sinai. 


— Exodus 24:15-16 



TO REGISTER CONTACT MADELINE @ (512)923-8555 pastormadeline@hotmail.com 
Cost of Retreat & Devotional Book is $25! (Includes meals & accommodation) 
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ASCENDING THE MOUNTAIN 


FRIDAY 

2/16/18 

SUNDAY 

2/18/18 

6:00 - 7:00 pm 

Dinner 

8:00 - 9:00 am 

Breakfast 

7:00 - 8:30 pm 

Retreat Overview 

9:00 - 9:30 am 

Pack Room 

8:30-9:00 pm 

Worship 

9:30-10:00 am 

Wrap-up 

9:00 - 9:30 pm 

Exercise 1 

Discussion 




10:00- 10:45 am 

Closing Worship 

SATURDAY 

2/17/18 



8:00-9:00 am 

Breakfast 



9:00 - 9:50 am 

Session 1 : God's Goodness 



9:50- 10:10am 

Break 

Gome near to God 

10:10- 11:00 am 

11:00- 12:00 pm 

Session 2 : God's Invitation 

Exercise 2 

and He will come 

12:00- 1:00 pm 

Lunch 

near to 

you. 

1:00-2:20 pm 
2:20-2:40 pm 

Session 3: Christ Made the Way 

Break James 4:8 

2:40 - 3:30 pm 

Session 4: The Secret Place 



3:30 - 6:00 pm 

Exercise 3 & Free Time 



6:00 - 7:00 pm 

Dinner 



7:00 - 8:15 pm 

Session 5: Hearing God's Voice 


8:30 - 9:00 pm 

Worship in Chapel 















OVERVIEW & INTRODUCTION - Start 7:00 pm 
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• Open in Prayer 

• Explain Retreat Schedule & Binder & Gift bag items 

o Other group’s chapel times 

• Overall project expectations (Anonymity) 

o Surveys & Grant Questionnaire for church leaders 
o Devotional Challenge, book structure explained Sunday 
o Potential Interviews 

• How I Got Here? (DMin program, etc.) 

o But this weekend is about what God wants to do in YOUR life! 

• Fire tunnel - “Intimacy, Intimacy” 

• Started hunger for MORE 

o Used to think prayer ministry was not my gift, God’s got a sense of 
humor. It’s not an optional practice, but a gift we should not take for 
granted. 

• Weekend Overview: Sessions & Worship time focus 

• Maximize weekend - invite God to stretch you, speak to you in new ways, this is 
not a weekend of limits. 

• Tonight is about surrender 

• “Father of Lights” Video: 1:14:30 - 1:31:12 (DOME MIRACLE) 

o Healing of yellow shirt man, “Am I dreaming or what?” 
o God of the impossible 
o “This was easy for God.” 
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o Johnson, “God is good, better than you think.” 
o Bonnke, “God spreads the table for his children.” “God seeks man.” 
Instructions Exercise 1: Simplicity (Removing distractions) 

FRIDAY WORSHIP: Surrender 

Opening Music: Great Are You Lord, Come Like a Fire, O Come to the Altar 

• All of my awakenings have come from surrender 

• Nahum 1:7 — Entrusting ourselves is a form of surrender 

• Sometimes he speaks to remove the dross. Trust him enough to speak conviction 
into our hearts. 

• David - “We purify the hearts of those who love us.” 

• Psalm 27 of refuge 

• Exercise 1: Further Explanation 

• Tea Kettle needs top to be open to receive water 

• What is filling you up so you don’t feel the pull of hunger for the Lord? 

Prayer Time (Worship done at 9 pm, Exercise 9:00-9:30 pm) 

Closing Music (Exit quietly, stay as long as you want) 

SESSION 1: GOD'S GOODNESS 9:00 AM SATURDAY 

• Check-in: How did ‘Exercise 1’ go? Group Discussion 
Opening Song - “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

• The Father’s Character 


o Jesus knew him as ABBA 
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• “Father of Lights” Video: 1:57 — 8:41 (RAVI in VILLAGE) 

o Ravi - bridge, water pump 
o Peace came over man 

o “Loving trustworthy father, who wants relationship” 
o Ma: “Mostly mad or sad...absent.” 

o Bolz: “Misconception, that God wants something from you...” Boss, not a 
Father 

o Wommack: “The God Father, vs. God the Father” 

• Lady on plane from Brazil (God sees her) 

• Blossom Tree Story 

• “God is Good” excerpts from Bill Johnson 

o Ezekiel 33:11, “Turn back and live!” (PAGE 84) 

Closing Song - 9:45 AM “Good, Good Father” 

Break-9:50-10:10 AM 

SESSION 2: GOD'S INVITATION 

Opening Song - 10:10 AM “Arms Open Wide” 

• “Father of Lights” Video: (DREAMS in SAFFRON) SUMMARIZE 

o Look for saffron robes, white beard, turban 
o Man had dream of Jesus and picture of Ravi 
o Man’s undivided attention 

• What were we created for? 

o Adam & Eve - Ideal relationship destroyed 
o Deuteronomy 6 - Made to love with all that we are 
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o Jeremiah 29:13 - If you search for me with all your heart... 
o Exodus 33 - Invitation to Israelites, Moses was brave “Show me your 
glory” 

o Frangipane - all the people who encountered God’s glory, p. 34 

• “God is Good” excerpts from Bill Johnson 

o Easter Eggs - put it in easy and sometimes challenging places to find. 
Read Page 88-89 
Instructions - Exercise 2 
Closing Song 10:55 AM “Overwhelmed” 

Dismissed to Do Exercise 2 - 11:00 AM-Noon 
Lunch - Noon 

SESSION 3: CHRIST MADE THE WAY 

• Debrief- Exercise 2 (Naaman’s story) GROUP DISCUSSION 

• Psalm 103 - Ordination Fasting 103 days 

o Watching television (over 20 shows) 
o Spending money on myself 
o Wear my pastoral nametag everywhere I went 
Opening Song - 1:30 PM “King of My Heart” 

• The Veil was torn - Hebrews 10:19-25 

o Restores us to victory & eternity, but also relationship with Abba 

• Sent Holy Spirit - better for him to go, would lead us in all truth 

• “Holy Ghost Reborn” Video: 40:00-59:41 (Supresa’s River) 
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o He heard an audible voice shouting (shaking his mat) 
o Miraculously transported to new province 
o Man w/ beard saw in a dream these boys 
o Vision/Trance of Hell, “fire, fire!” 
o Peace washed over him after praying to Jesus 
o Holy Spirit directed Surprise to a village, “We’ll just flow!” 
o Joy, respect, healing, hope 

o “Can you feel the difference between Spirit of God and spirit of demons?” 

“Who do you want to dance with?” “Be free now!” 
o Taught to keep emotions in check, but now laughter abounds 
o Personality of Holy Spirit: “Likes to dwell in places of joy and lead people 
like a river. Hard to control the river, but easy to flow with the river.” 
o “Flow with grace and burn for Jesus” 
o Bonnke - “Electricity in the wire . . . electric cable.” 
o Garlington - “Ask God to give you . . . hunger and thirst, it’s a decision.” 

Closing Song -2:15 PM “What a Beautiful Name” 

SESSION 4: THE SECRET PLACE 

Opening Song - 2:40 PM “This Is My Desire” 

• Why a secret place? 

• Suzanna Wesley’s Apron 

• Importance of solitude and silence. 


Jesus went off to pray by himself. 
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• How to quiet the mind, (finding the river) 

• Mystics are consistent on these points - Solitude, hunger and humility 

• Mystics - not select group of people, but those who pressed in. 

• Then can tap in even in crowded place 

• Alarm to help with forgetting time 

• Lists to help keep mind from distractions 

• Persevere, through the frustration 

• Believe that God wants to communicate with you, already has been, just need to 
focus to understand (what have you already been showing me Lord?) 

• Start with a verse or visualization 
Diet & Exercise 

• Not the answer anyone wants to hear. We want shortcuts. 

• Same with growing closer to God - takes time, like dating and marriage 
Explanation of Book Exercises: 

• Soaking Prayer - “Soaking prayer is not about striving but abiding and resting in 
God’s presence.” 

• Immersion Prayer 

• Nightwatch Prayer 

• Fasting 

• Worship - different types and settings 
Instructions Exercise 3 


Closing Song - 3:25 PM “Here’s My Heart Lord” 
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SESSION 5: HEARING GOD'S VOICE 7:00 PM 

• Debrief Exercise 3 (Memorization) 

Opening Song - “Do It Again” 

• Ways the Father speaks 

o Convictions - God doesn’t bring shame (conviction and grace) 
o WHY? For intercession, warning, preparation, transformation, 
reassurance, training 

o Need to test all “WORDS” against Scripture 

o Dreams: For us, for our church, for the world (from subconscious too) 

■ David dreaming of a man who he later met (Barthelemy) 

o Visions: Visual or Mind’s eye. Kamala & Andy (My vision of David) 
o Whisper (internal impressions) 
o Audibly (Sue’s experience) 
o Song stuck in head 
o Scripture repeat (God-cidences) 

o Someone comes to mind (thought won’t leave head) (God’s timing) 
o Physical sensation of the Presence 

■ Smelt distant Barthelemy in worship 

■ Angelic cool breezes 

■ Body heating up 

■ Room heating up, or thick with humidity 

■ Asked by God to be in a deliberate posture (hands face down) 
o Through someone else 
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SATURDAY WORSHIP: Expand Your Box 

Opening Songs 8:30 PM - This Is My Desire, Holy Spirit, Spirit Break Out 
God blew through my box 

• Spoke a hazy word to me, “Ulcer” and woman was healed 
Sometimes God will use pictures to communicate to us. 

• Pictured David in white room, three placemats in front of him. 

Visualization Exercise: What does God have special for you? 

• Picture toothbrush 

• Picture bed, pull covers back, and there’s a zebra stuffed animal, “What size is the 
stuffed animal?” 

• Now picture a treasure chest, it’s on your kitchen table. You walk over, there’s no 
padlock. Open the lid and light rushes in, what does the Lord have inside for you? 
It’s an item specifically for him to show you how much he loves you. What is it? 
Take it out and look at it. 

• Now picture Jesus in front of you. What does he look like, is he clear or light? 
What is his expression? As he comes near to you, what does he do or say? 

Stay for Healing or Personal Prayer (Close At 9 Pm) 

• Four designated prayer ministers at front. 

o One young lady delivered from at least two demonic oppressions. 
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RETREAT WRAP-UP - Start 9:30 AM 

• Overall project expectations (Anonymity) 

o Surveys 

o Potential Interviews 

o Devotional Challenge - explain 30 days / 6 weeks 

SUNDAY: Increase Your Hunger and Expectation 
Opening Songs: What a Beautiful Name, O Come to The Altar 

• Psalm 1:2—3 - Tree planted along river blooms in and out of season 

• Navy Seal in “Father of Lights” who could see Jesus healing a deep pain 
What to expect the next thirty days: 

• The unexpected, you may feel you want to grow in one area, and God has other 
plans, flow in the river 

• Blow open the box you’ve placed God in (and yourself) 

• How have you limited yourself, or God’s interaction with you? 

• What is filling you up so you don’t feel the pull of hunger for the Lord? 

Prayer Partner Prayer (10 minutes) - Pray blessing upon your partner 
Communion & Activation Prayer 

Closing Song: Great Are You Lord 
Complete Surveys 


Dismiss at 11:00 AM 
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THIS EXERCISE HELPS YOU IDENTIFY WAYS TO SIMPLIFY YOUR LIFE BEFORE 
EMBARKING ON THIS 30-DAY DEVOTIONAL CHALLENGE. 

First identify what your priorities are and rank them. 

Then list ways you can simplify your schedule, obligations, 
and resources during this 30-day challenge. 


Pray this prayer before starting; "Lord, help me to see my life as you see it. Help me to identify what 
is truly important and that which can be either placed on pause or let go of during this time. Help me 
to be honest and committed to this process." 


PRIORITIES: 


WAYS TO 
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Exercise 2: Immersion Prayer 

READ THROUGH THE SCRIPTURE (2 Kings 5:1-19) ONCE QUICKLY. 

Then pray and ask the Holy Spirit to help you connect to this story 
and experience whatever God wants you to experience. 

Naaman could not control his health, no matter his power or wealth. 

This story is about humility and responding to God's instructions, 
no matter how unexpected. 

READ 2 KINGS 5:1-19 AGAIN 
AND THIS TIME IMMERSE YOURSELF IN THE STORY. 

How does the environment sound, look and smell? 

How would you react similarly to God's instructions? 

We often want to control God's direction or answers to prayer. 

Why is it difficult to humble ourselves, just as Naaman struggled? 
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Exercise 3: Verse Memorization 


PICK A VERSE FROM BELOW THAT SPEAKS TO YOU THE MOST. 

You may decide to go on a prayer walk to do this. 

Ask the Lord why this verse speaks to you more than the others. 
Memorize the verse and write it down in a prominent place once you're home. 


Romans 12:1 

And so, dear brothers and sisters, I plead with you to give your bodies to God because of all he 
has done for you. Let them be a living and holy sacrifice—the kind he will find acceptable. This 
is truly the way to worship him. 


John 16:12-13 

There is so much more I want to tell you, but you can't bear it now. 13 When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you into all truth. He will not speak on his own but will tell you what he has 
heard. 


1 Corinthians 3:16-17 

Don't you realize that all of you together are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God lives 
in you? 17 God will destroy anyone who destroys this temple. For God's temple is holy, and you 
are that temple. 


1 Corinthians 3:18-19 

Stop deceiving yourselves. If you think you are wise by this world's standards, you need to 
become a fool to be truly wise. 19 For the wisdom of this world is foolishness to God. 


2 Corinthians 3:18 

So all of us who have had that veil removed can see and reflect the glory of the Lord. And the 
Lord—who is the Spirit—makes us more and more like him as we are changed into his glorious 
image. . 
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10 PRACTICAL TOOLS 

James Goll, Hearing God's Voice Today 

1. Don't Make It Complicated 

Submit to His Lordship 

Resist the enemy 

Ask a question and expect God's answer 

2. Allow God to Speak How He Chooses 

3. Confess Any Known Sins 

4. Obey the Last Thing God Said 


5. Tune in to God's Voice 
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6. Don't Talk About It Too Soon 


Trap of Pride 


Trap of Presumption 


Trap of Missed Timing 


Trap of Confusion 


7. Know That God Will Confirm It 


8. Beware of Counterfeits 


9. Practice Hearing God's Voice 


10. Cultivate an Intimate Relationship 
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INTRODUCTION 


Then Moses climbed 
and the cloud 
And the glory 
settled down on 


up the mountain, 
covered it. 
of the Lord 
Mount Sinai. 


Exodus 24:1 5-16 


M oses experienced the presence of God in a number of different ways, 
during his decades of walking with the Lord. The passage above shows 
Moses' pursuit of God, ascending the mountain where the glory of the 
Lord had descended. 

We too are invited to pursue God, ascending the mountain in our 
own spiritual journey. This 30-day devotional challenge is meant to draw 
you closer to God, as well as help you hear God’s voice more clearly. 

Some of the exercises in this book may be familiar, while others you may 
have never experienced. 

It is important to commit to this challenge with all of your heart. As I 
have studied people who have a deep connection with God, past or 
present, the consistent theme is their commitment of time with the Lord. 
They persevere in their search for Him, do not let discouragement deter 
them, and keep pressing in for more of God. Give it all you've got! 

Also, take time to utilize the journal space. There are journal 
sections for each exercise, devotion, and throughout the week as you 
receive words from the Lord: dreams, convictions, visions, Scriptures, 
songs in your head, etc. When God speaks to us, even when we are 
unsure it is from Him, it is important to write it down. 

When you finish a week or the entire devotion challenge, you will 
be able to look back and see the ways God spoke to you, themes, and 
obstacles overcome. For instance, you will be asked to record common 
distractions you experience early in the challenge, but at the end of the 
thirty days, you may discover you are much better at focusing on the Lord. 


VII 





The basic structure of each week contains five devotionals, five 
exercises and plenty of journal space. You may do the exercises each week 
in any order; this is to help you fit the exercise to the best timeslot in your 
schedule. Each week there are four standard exercises, with some 
variations. The fifth exercises offer a variety of worship experiences over 
the thirty days. When you complete a challenge, check off the box to keep 
track. 

Exercise one is a time of soaking prayer. Each week there is either 
an explanation and/or a quote explaining more about that time. Soaking 
prayer is a time of resting in God's presence, learning how to calm your 
mind, and listening for God. It is not a time for petitionary prayers; 
although if something comes to mind, certainly lift it up and let it pass 
from focus. 

Exercise two asks you to immerse yourself in a Bible story or 
teaching. Find a quiet place and meditate on the passage. Whether you 
are in the garden with Jesus, dancing with David, or sitting at Jesus' feet 
like Mary, immerse your senses into that world. Let Jesus speak to you. 
Challenge yourself to imagine what it would feel like to be there. These 
biblical stories and teachings are not fairytales, they happened to real 
people. Often we read Bible stories with such familiarity they lose their 
awe and wonder. This is a time to rediscover the wonder. 

Exercise three asks you to awake in the middle of the night to pray 
during the 'Night Watch.' I have heard this term used by people who feel 
God prompting to pray in the early hours of the morning. Although you 
may dedicate a certain night for that purpose, make sure to listen to the 
Holy Spirit's prompting. He may awake you on a night you did not expect; 
do NOT go back to sleep! Change your schedule and respond to the 
Lord's call. 

Exercise four asks you to fast three times from speaking and three 
times from food. Each time you fast from speaking it is for six hours or 
more. When you fast from food, be careful to know what level of fasting is 
appropriate for your body and health. Keep in mind the timing of food 
fasts; in other words, it is unwise to fast from food on a day you will be 
very physically active. 

Exercise five varies from week to week. Their main focus is on 
different ways to worship the Lord privately. You may not think a certain 
exercise is going to impact you at first, but find yourself surprised by it. 
Have an open mind, heart and spirit when taking on these exercises. 
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Each week is themed: Starting, Retreating, Surrendering, Listening, 
Exploring, and Reflecting. The exercises, readings and Scriptures are 
meant to loosely build on these themes. There is a logical sequence to 
them, but you do not have to wait until that week to surrender something 
to the Lord, find your secret place, or listen for how the Lord is speaking. 
All of the weekly themes should be practiced everyday that we search for 
God. Do not let any part of this guide restrict the flow of the Holy Spirit's 
prompting and direction. 

Finally, you may be thinking, 'Sure, Moses was invited by God to 
experience more of Him, but how does that relate to me?" At a weekend 
retreat that I host, we start the sessions with God's open invitation to you. 
God not only invites you, God longs for you to seek Him with all your 
heart. To prove this point I'd like to close by sharing a brief personal story. 

In the late fall of 2015, I was at an evening worship service where 
the woman next to me started speaking in tongues. She had prayed in 
tongues before, but this was different. The pastor quieted down and you 
could feel the Holy Spirit moving in worship. Suddenly, she switched to 
speaking in English, saying, "Seek Me while you can find Me. Call upon 
Me while I am near." As she stood next to me and repeated this over and 
over again, it was an exact answer to the question on my heart, "God I 
want to find you, I want to know you more. But how?" 

As soon as we were in the car, I asked my husband to see if it was 
from a certain Scripture. Sure enough, it was Isaiah 55. I made a note of it 
so I could look at the whole passage later. The next morning, I sat down 
with my Bible reading plan, which I have no control over, and what was 
one of my Scripture readings for that day? Isaiah 55! 

God confirmed that He had heard the cry of my heart for more of 
Him, and His response was clear, “Yes, I will be found by you, seek Me 
while I am near." This is God's response to your heart as well. As you cry 
out for more, God will meet that desire, even if it takes perseverance on 
your part. 

As you begin this challenge, consider praying this prayer: 

‘Lord, I want to discover and know You even more than I do already. I trust 
that You are inviting me on this journey, and I ask for the Holy Spirit's help 
in committing to this challenge. Take all that I am and all that I have; reveal 
to me the areas I need to surrender. But most of all, help me to feel Your 
love, peace and presence as I draw nearer to Your heart. Amen." 


IX 
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WEEK ONE EXERCISES 


These exercises may be done in any order. 
Check the box when completed! 

An explanation of each exercise can 
be found in the following pages. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Soaking Prayer, 30+ minutes 


Immersion Prayer, Mary and Martha 


Night Watch Prayer, 30+ minutes 


Fasting from Speaking, 6+ hours 


Humble Posture Prayer, 15+ minutes 


3 
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EXERCISE 1: Soaking Prayer, 30+ mins 

"How do we soak? Finding a place that is set up to be conducive and 
offers some kind of privacy and silence is the first practical starting point. It 
could be a particular area in your house, your office or your living room 
free from distractions. You can have soft music playing in the background. 
This could help a lot in getting you into the flow and focusing on Him. 
However, there are some people who would prefer complete silence." 1 

Leif Hetland & Paul Yadao, Soaking in God's Presence 

At first, the hardest part of any type of 
contemplative prayer, is quieting the mind. 

This is not an emptying but focusing the mind on God and a desire to 
know Him more deeply. Turn your notifications off on your phone, put it on 
silent (not even vibrate), and allow God to have your undivided attention. 
The enemy will seek to distract you but push through those times, writing 
down things you remember on your to do list, so they do not keep playing 
over in your head. If you have a spouse and children, see if your spouse 
can help you carve out this time, keeping the children safe and busy. If 
needless distractions persist, pray a simple prayer, 

“In Jesus name. Lord, help all distractions 
to cease, so that I may focus my heart, 
mind and soul upon you." 

At the end of your soaking time, write down all the things that distracted 
you. When you begin next week, start your soaking prayer by asking the 
Lord to remove those distractions in Jesus' name. 

EXERCISE 2: Immersion Prayer, 15+ mins 

Mary and Martha, Luke 10:38-42 

This prayer time immerses your imagination in the Scripture. Picture 
yourself in the room, in a role in the story. Who do you identify with? What 
does it feel like to hear Jesus' words, to sit at his feet like Mary, or to be 
frustrated like Martha? Spend time immersing yourself in the Word. 


4 
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EXERCISE 3: Night Watch Prayer, 30+ mins 

Many prayer warriors have noted the fruitfulness of getting up to pray in 
the middle of the night. Sometime between the hours of 2 a.m. and 5 
a.m., set your alarm to get you out of bed for at least 30 minutes of 
prayer. It is important you get out of bed, lest you quickly fall back asleep. 
Prepare the night before to have a space picked out. Pay attention when 
you are returning to bed, since the Lord may speak as you are drifting 
back to sleep. Write down anything you receive or feel before going back 
to sleep, or you may forget them by morning. 

“In order to hear God, we must learn to deal with distraction. The key is to 
be so focused on Him that everything else fades in the background. ... 

The proper inner attitude is the key that unlocks our ability to hear 
and see in the Spirit. Watching could be both a gift and an art that must 
be learned." 2 

James Goll, Hearing God's Voice Today 

EXERCISE 4: Fasting from Speaking, 6+ hrs 

Find a 6+ hour block to remain silent. You may still be doing work around 
the house, but refrain from playing music, having the television on, or 
being in public. If your family or spouse is home, perhaps you can do this 
together. This time of silence is meant to show us the needless ways we 
speak and how rarely we silence the chatter to truly listen to God. 

"A word with power is a word that comes out of silence. . . . 

All this is true only when the silence from which the word comes 
forth is not emptiness and absence, but fullness and presence, not the 
human silence of embarrassment, shame, or guilt, but the divine silence in 
which love rests secure." 3 

Henri Nouwen, The Way of the Heart 

EXERCISE 5: Humble Posture, 15+ mins 

During this prayer time, change the posture in which you pray to present 
yourself more humbly before the Lord (as you are physically able). This 
may mean kneeling, laying face first on the ground, or on your back. 


5 
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DAY I 


Isaiah 55:1-6 

1 "Is anyone thirsty? Come and drink—even if you have no money! 

Come, take your choice of wine or milk—it's all free! 

2 Why spend your money on food that does not give you strength? 

Why pay for food that does you no good? Listen to me, 
and you will eat what is good. You will enjoy the finest food. 

3 Come to me with your ears wide open. Listen, and you will find life. 

I will make an everlasting covenant with you. 

I will give you all the unfailing love I promised to David. 

4 See how I used him to display my power among the peoples. 

I made him a leader among the nations. 

5 You also will command nations you do not know, and peoples unknown 

to you will come running to obey, because I, the Lord your God, 
the Holy One of Israel, have made you glorious." 

6 Seek the Lord while you can find him. Call on him now while he is near. 


6 
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Wesley's own experience of prayer 
would change over time. 

This sermon is ten years after his 
Aldersgate awakening. 

John Wesley, “Upon Our Lord's Sermon on the 
Mount, VI (1748)' 

"Prayer is the lifting up of the heart to God: all words of prayer, without 
this, are mere hypocrisy. Whenever therefore thou attemptest to pray, see 
that it be thy one design to commune with God, to lift up thy heart to him, 
to pour out thy soul before him." 4 


John Wesley, Christian Perfection 

"Let it be continually offered up to God, through Christ, in flames of holy 
love ... 'Let your Soul be filled with so entire a love to him that you may 
love nothing but for his sake.'" 5 


What would 
to lift to God 
in prayer 


it look like for you 
not only your words 
but your heart? 


7 
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DAY 2 


Luke 11:10-13 

10 For everyone who asks, receives. Everyone who seeks, finds. And to 
everyone who knocks, the door will be opened. 

” "You fathers—if your children ask for a fish, do you give them a 
snake instead? 12 Or if they ask for an egg, do you give them a scorpion? 
Of course not! 13 So if you sinful people know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more will your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to those who ask him." 


This is a difficult Seri 
wholeheartedly. God 
which He promised and 
This is our inherita 


pture to believe 
will supply that 
told us to expect, 
nee in Christ! 


10 
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Michael Lombardo, Immersed in His Glory 

"Do you hunger for the Lord's presence? Do you long to know His heart? If 
so, the abundant life Jesus promised is at your fingertips. Far too many 
believers crave everything but God, and their lifestyles make this 
unfortunate fact as clear as day. If that's you, repent and ask God to fill you 
with divine hunger. God never intended for hunger to be difficult to attain; 
in fact, it is a gift from God. Ask Him, and He'll gladly give it to you." 6 

"Don't get discouraged if you don't see instant results or have dynamic 
encounters right away. Keep at it and don't lose heart. You're working 
towards a glorious new way of living." 7 


Think of a time you were particularly 
discouraged in your prayer life. 
That time may be now. 

Allow the Holy Spirit to wash that 
discouragement away and 
replace it with expectancy. 


11 
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DAY 3 


A. W. Tozer, God's Pursuit of Man 

"When we sing, 'Draw me nearer, nearer, blessed Lord,' we are not 
thinking of the nearness of place, but of the nearness of relationship. 

It is for increasing degrees of awareness that we pray, for a more 
perfect consciousness of the divine Presence. We need never shout across 
the spaces to an absent God. He is nearer than our own soul, closer than 
our most secret thoughts. 

Why do some persons 'find' God in a way that others do not? .. . 
Of course the will of God is the same for all. He has no favorites within His 
household. All He has ever done for any of His children He will do for all 
His children. The difference lies not with God but with us. 

Pick at random a score of great saints whose lives and testimonies 
are widely known. ... 

... Without attempting anything like a profound analysis I shall say 
simply that they had spiritual awareness and that they went on to cultivate 
it until it became the biggest thing in their lives. They differed from the 
average person in that when they felt the inward longing they did 
something about it. They acquired the lifelong habit of spiritual response. 
They were not disobedient to the heavenly vision." 8 


How is the Lord asking you to seek Him? What 
kind of commitment does He desire from you? 
How might you commit to this process 
to test His theory? 


14 
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The 


Psalm below reminds us of our 
who longs to be discovered by 


amazing 
u s. 


God 


Psalm 27 

1 The LORD is my light and my salvation—so why should I be afraid? The 

LORD is my fortress, protecting me from danger, so why should I 
tremble? 

2 When evil people come to devour me, when my enemies and foes attack 

me, they will stumble and fall. 

3 Though a mighty army surrounds me, my heart will not be afraid. Even if 

I am attacked, I will remain confident. 

4 The one thing I ask of the LORD—the thing I seek most—is to live in the 

house of the LORD all the days of my life, delighting in the LORD'S 
perfections and meditating in his Temple. 

5 For he will conceal me there when troubles come; he will hide me in his 

sanctuary. He will place me out of reach on a high rock. 

6 Then I will hold my head high above my enemies who surround me. At 

his sanctuary I will offer sacrifices with shouts of joy, singing and 
praising the LORD with music. 

7 Hear me as I pray, O LORD. Be merciful and answer me! 

8 My heart has heard you say, "Come and talk with me." And my heart 

responds, "LORD, I am coming." 

9 Do not turn your back on me. Do not reject your servant in anger. You 

have always been my helper. Don't leave me now; don't abandon 
me, O God of my salvation! 

10 Even if my father and mother abandon me, the LORD will hold me 

close. 

11 Teach me how to live, O LORD. Lead me along the right path, for my 

enemies are waiting for me. 

12 Do not let me fall into their hands. For they accuse me of things I've 

never done; with every breath they threaten me with violence. 

13 Yet I am confident I will see the LORD'S goodness while I am here in the 

land of the living. 

14 Wait patiently for the LORD. Be brave and courageous. Yes, wait 

patiently for the LORD. 
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DAY 4 


Exodus 33:17-23 

17 The Lord replied to Moses, "I will indeed do what you have asked, for I 

look favorably on you, and I know you by name." 

18 Moses responded, "Then show me your glorious presence." 

19 The Lord replied, "I will make all my goodness pass before you, and I 

will call out my name, Yahweh, before you. For I will show mercy to 
anyone I choose, and I will show compassion to anyone I 
choose. 20 But you may not look directly at my face, for no one may 
see me and live." 

21 The Lord continued, "Look, stand near me on this rock. 22 As my 

glorious presence passes by, I will hide you in the crevice of the 
rock and cover you with my hand until I have passed by. 23 Then I 
will remove my hand and let you see me from behind. But my face 
will not be seen." 


Moses is invited to experience God 
in a new and deeper way, 
based on his vocalized desire. 

How does God desire to reveal Himself 
to you in a new and deeper way? 
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John Stickl, Follow the Cloud 

“Unfortunately, many of us don't believe everything is possible because 
we have put God in a box...We try to force him into a box that is way too 
small...But to put God in a box is to place our own limitations upon him. 
And whenever we limit God, we instantly get stuck...But God is bigger 
than your box. He is more loving, forgiving, powerful, merciful, and 
compassionate than the box you keep him in." 9 


Ask Him to push the boundaries of any 
box in which you've placed Him. 
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DAY 5 


The writer of Hebrews speaks of 
as our ultimate High Priest who 
more doors for us than we could i 
Included in this is the Most Holy 


Jesus 
opens 
m a g i n e. 
Place. 


Hebrews 10:11-12, 1 9-22 

" Under the old covenant, the priest stands and ministers before the altar 
day after day, offering the same sacrifices again and again, which can 
never take away sins. 12 But our High Priest offered himself to God as a 
single sacrifice for sins, good for all time. Then he sat down in the place of 
honor at God's right hand. 

” And so, dear brothers and sisters, we can boldly enter heaven's Most 
Holy Place because of the blood of Jesus. 20 By his death, Jesus opened a 
new and life-giving way through the curtain into the Most Holy 
Place. 21 And since we have a great High Priest who rules over God's 
house, 22 let us go right into the presence of God with sincere hearts fully 
trusting him. For our guilty consciences have been sprinkled with Christ's 
blood to make us clean, and our bodies have been washed with pure 
water. 
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Terry Teykl, The Presence Based Church 

"In Jesus, the Presence would become accessible to anyone who drew 
near; it would no longer be dangerous or confined to the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The veil around the Holy of Holies would be rent 
forever and replaced with a welcome mat, 'Remain in me' (John 15:1-7). 
God would reveal himself through the Son in new dimensions of love, 
compassion and restraint." 10 


A. W. Tozer, God's Pursuit of Man 

A. W. Tozer claims that every child of God is privileged to experience the 
Holy Presence of God. He says, "With the veil removed by the rending of 
Jesus' flesh, with nothing on God's side to prevent us from entering, why 
do we tarry without? Why do we consent to abide all our days just outside 
the Holy of Holies and never enter at all to look upon God?" 11 
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PROMPTINGS JOURNAL 


dreams 
visions 
scriptures 
convictions 
& more 
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Record here any promptings you receive, 
whether in the form of Scripture, dreams, 
visions, convictions, clear words, physical 
sensations, songs in your head, and 
even those of which you are unsure. 


It may be helpful to date these entries. 


Halfway through the challenge, and again at 
the conclusion, review all you've recorded, 
noticing patters and themes that emerge. 
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1. Paul Yadao and Leif Hetland, Soaking in God's Presence (San Bernardino, CA: 
Global Mission Awareness, 2017), 23. globalmissionawareness.com 

1. James W. Goll, Hearing God's Voice Today. Practical Help for Listening to Him 
and Recognizing His Voice (Bloomington, MN: Chosen Books, 2016), 134-135. 
www.godencounters.com 

1. Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Way of the Heart (New York, NY: Ballantine Books, 
2003), 48-49. 

1. John Wesley, "Upon Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, VI (1748),' John Wesley's 
Sermons: An Anthology, ed. Albert Cook Outler and Richard P Heitzenrater 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1991), 226. 

2. John Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection (Orlando, FL: Relevant 
Books, 2006), 5. 

1. Michael Lombardo, Immersed in His Glory: A Supernatural Guide to Experiencing 
and Abiding in God's Presence (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, 

Inc., 2018), 67. www.lifepouredoutmtl.org 

1. Michael Lombardo, Immersed in His Glory, 212. 

1. A. W. Tozer, God's Pursuit of Man: Tozer's Profound Prequel to The Pursuit of 
God, Abridged ed. (Chicago, IL Moody Publishers, 2015), 40-41. 

1. John Stickl, Follow the Cloud: Hearing God's Voice One Next Step at a Time 
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